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CHAPTER VII. 


But Judy, removed only a few miles 
from the scenery of this river swamp, 
sat before the door of her own dwelling, 
this being one of the many like it which 
formed a village, the residence of her 
fellow-servants. Judy’s cottage, it is 
true, boasted some improvements which 
were wanting in those of her neighbours. 
She had, for example, a daily rose-bush 
before her door, a rocking-chair in her 
porch, jand some boxes of geranium at 
her window, overhung by a cage, in 
which was imprisoned one of the Wood 
minstrels, which the good dame might 
have heard. sing quite as sweetly, were 
she so disposed, in the woods adjacent. 
But we presume civilization, in its on- 
ward march, had corrupted even the taste 
of good old Judy; who, feeling herself 
the gentlewoman of a rich mistress, 
thought herself also entitled to assume 
some of the tastes of refined people. 
However that might be, Judy had still 
her African superstitions and instincts. 
She loved to be under authority, and felt 
the will of her directress something 
superior, on which she could safely 
rely. Yet she might dream her dreams 
and see her visions, as a separate and 
unmolested privilege of her own. 

Judy sat before her porch on a pine- 
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wood bench. She wore a blue, home- 
spun gown, « white apron, blue home- 
knit hose, stout shoes, a cambric tippet, 
a cross-barred kerchief on. her head, and 
a string of jet beads about her neck. A 
“real gold ring,” the gift of her nurs- 
ling, Clara, encircled the fore-finger of 
her right hand, and large hoops depended 
from her ears. She bore an aspect of 
some austerity when her friend Delia ap- 
proached, but gave her welcome, and 
spoke in the following terms: 

“Delia, my sister, I has seen dem 
great white cakes, all iced ober wid 
dancin’ dolls of sugar on dere tops. I 
has minded de power ob beautiful tings 
comin’ here ebery day. I has tried to 
feel a share ob de joy all you people has 
in dis same weddin’, but I tell you, my 
oman, "taint no use, and de berry eyes of 
me refuses to look on such deceivin’ doins. 
Last night, my sister, when I was tossin’ 
on my bed, I had most a mind to go 
strait to Miss Clara, and tell her all my 
misgivins,—cause de big white owl has 
been a-whoopin’ in de cypress grove dis 
tree nights, and I has dreamed ’bout 
piles ob eggs, and silver money scattered 
ober de ground thick as strawberries. 
Dat is not ail, sister Delia ;—de big look- 
in’ glass in de dinin’ roem is cracked 
spang across from top to bottom. Now, 
mind me! dese warnings ain’t come for 
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ncthin’. Ef Mass’ ’Dolphus, what has a 
clear head, an’ an open han’, was jist at 
home, harkye me!” (here she struck her 
walking-stick vehemently on the ground), 
“dat same Mr. Clifford, what don’t know 
how to speak perlite to ole: people his 
equals ain’t too good to notice, would git 
out from dis, widout de bride he is a- 
stealin’ at dis present time.” 

“ Aunt Judy,” responded Delia, with 
slow and emphatic enunciation, “ what 
for is you troublin’ yourself ’bout dat 
what you can’t mend? I has come here, 
aunty, to say dis,—broder Carter is goin’ 
to preach dis ebenin’ at sister Hester’s 
house, and a ’oman what stans high as 
you does in dis plantation, ought to be 
seed in de prayers-house, ’special when 
one like broder Carter be rewealin’ de 
Word.” 

“Dat is true,” rejoined Judy, as she 
arranged her tippet, smoothed her apron, 
and prepared to accompany her com- 
panion to the place designated. 

“Broder Carter’s” discourse was in 
full tide of successful delivery, when the 
two ancient dames, entering, received a 
mute welcome, and were accommodated 
with seats, aunt Judy, by way of dis- 
tinction, occupying a chair, while Delia 
was furnished with a bench, Carter 
stood behind a pine table, now elevated 
into the dignity of a pulpit, and a tallow 
candle, placed at his right hand, dis- 
tinctly revealed the features of the 
preacher. Around were pine torches, 
like those used by Highlanders in days 
to which the “ Lord of the Isles” refers 
us. Carter was a tall and stalwart negro, 
with low forehead, thick lips, high cheek 
bones, and remarkably white teeth, of 
which he made a grand display in the 
progress of his oratory. His subject, on 
the present occasion, was the duty of re- 
sisting evil, and his text, ‘“ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you.” 

All the evil in the world, he stated, 
arose from our own hearts, and not, as 
was erroneously supposed, from the Evil 
One. ‘I tell you,” says he, “ bredren an’ 
sisters, we is all got hearts what we ain’t 
able to gobern. I hears a woice widin 
often, what says, ‘Carter, do dis,’ 
‘Carter do dat,’ but conscience don’t 
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flatter, fellow-sarvants, an’ de adwisins of 
conscience is good. Ef de Ebil One do go 
about like a roarin’ lion we has de power 
to resis’ him, same fashion as we does de 
temptins of a wicious heart. Say only 
dis—‘ Gat you behine me, Satan!’ and he 
don’t tarry.” 

But here the orator, forgetful of his 
first statement, that the Father of evil was 
not wholly the cause of moral delin- 
quency, continued thus: 

“Dat same ole Sarpent be an intimate 
friend wid me. Yes! he told me when 
dat great beef was slayed, and Peter and 
Jim done it,—he told me,—‘ Carter,’ says 
he, ‘dere is good steaks a-brilin’ in 
neighbour Peter’s house, and de smell of 
de same comes waftin’ on de win’ in- 
clinin’ me to eat. Go,’ says he, ‘jist ax 
Peter how he be gittin’ on, and he will 
cut off some pieces of good fryin’ meat, 
and set on a airten dish wid a calabash 
of water, an’ plenty of rice white as 
cotton.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘dat meat is 
stole.’ ‘Nebber mind dat,’ says de ole 
black Sarpent, a-wheedlin’ an’ coaxin’ me 
powerful, ‘ you ain’t to say you knows it, 
an’ you can ax a blessin’ ober it all de 
same, seein’ ’tis killed, and cooked to 
boot.’ At dis, I sees de mischief of 
holdin’ palaver wid de likes of him. 
‘Aha!’ cries I, ‘you was a hypocrite 
from de beginnin’, and dat is why you 
instructs to pray ober stole meat, and eat 
of the same. March off, Fader of lies! 
I t& you, my own wicious heart is 
enough for a poor black to keep onder, 
widout any of your black insinivations.’ 
At dis, I heard a monstrous whizzin’ of 
wings, an’ smelt brimstone powerful. 
What! aunt Hester,” here exclaimed the 
preacher, his thoughts taking a different 
direction,—‘‘ what! is you a-sleepin’, an’ 
I spendin’ my woice in vain? I tell you 
what, sister, it is hurtful to my feelins 
dat you sits noddin’ wid your mouth wide 
open, an’ your eyes fast shet,—you a 
ole ’oman, too, what has seed enough of 
de wanities of dis world, and ought to be 
able to resis’ sleep, while souls is bein’ 
warned. Rouse up, I say! and don’t be 
discouragin’ me wid de ogly face of a 
sleepin’ sinner, whiles you ought to be 
aidin’ me wid your prayers and respond- 
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in’ ‘amen,’ when I say words sich as is 
suitable to de gospel, an’ of a rousin’ 
kind.” 

Sister Hester, so rebuked, opened her 
eyes, gave the desired responses, and 
continued an attentive auditor to the 
end of Carter’s extended and vociferous 
homily, Judy sat in dignified silence, 
leaving the place of worship as soon as 
the service ended. On her way home, 
she remarked to Delia: 

“Sister Hester isa ’oman I don’t onder- 
stand. Missis done a bad ting, when she 
gave her dat same black silk gown she 
had on dis night, and Miss Clara done no 
better when she made, wid her own 
hand, de bit of a bonnet she was sleepin’ 
onder, whiles uncle Carter argufied so 
powerful. What for is sister Ilester a- 
earryin’ a fan, sister Delia? Dere was 
breeze enough in de prayers-house wid- 
out it. O, my sister, ain’t it bad when, 
in de face ob our people, sister Hester, 
dressed in silk, too, wid a bonnet, forces 
dat blessed old saint, broder Carter, to 
name her short comins ?” 

“Ah, well,” returned Delia, whose 
character was one of great amiability, 
‘“‘ah, well, I hope he nebber, himself, 
done nothin’ worse dan sleep. Sister 
Hester be ole now, an’ sleep is strong wid 
ole people. If she put on her best, it 
was in honorment of de prayers-house, 
and she was meanin’ well, I is sure. 
Ageable sisters, like her, is aot fooled by 
de nonsense of dress.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A broad, clear stream of moonlight 
cast its softening radiance over the land- 
scape, as the old women retired from 
their rade place of worship. Tall rose 
the beautiful mansion of Grove Hill be- 
fore them, and numerous lights, at its 
wide windows, gave evidence that its oc- 
cupants had not vet retired for the night. 
Music floated from its open parlour, and 
came to the ears of the negresses like 
some mysterious spell. Night winds 
shook the delicate foliage of shapely 
cedars, which cast shadows of intricate 
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tracery on the ground, while towering 
sycamores, with their white trunks, gave 
a broader and deeper shade. In the 
lawn, a flood of mellow light came down, 
and invested its bowers and mounds with 
fairy-like splendour. The whippoorwill’s 
night-song flowed from moon-silvered 
groves, and, afar, was heard the lowing 
of cattle and bleating of sheep, while, at 
intervals, the watch-dog bayed, and the 
river was heard to moan. Odors from 
woodbine and magnolia flowers, tube rose 
and cape-jessamine, refreshed the senses, 
and orange and lime trees shook their 
varnished leaves as though rejoicing in 
Southern night, while yellow cornfields 
rustled to the breeze, and full-fruited 
trees bent beneath the weight of crimson 
and gold-coloured treasures. 

Judy, pausing in a gravelled walk lead- 
ing across the shrubbery, at the extremity 
of which her own dwelling was located, 
bid her friend of the spring-house good 
night, and proceeded to the abode of her 
mistress. She walked up a wide flight of 
steps, and, turning to the left, entered 
Mrs. Harcourt’s apartment. Betsy, that 
lady’s maid, was the only occupant of 
the room, and sat knitting on a stool 
when Judy approached. 

* Betsy, where is missis?” said the old 
woman, 

“In de parlour,” responded Betsy, 
‘‘ where be master and Mr. Clifford, and 
some nyoung ladies what is goin’ to be 
Miss Clara’s bride’s maids, I tinks.’’ 

“‘Umph!” returned the old woman, 
and added, “‘I wants to see missis dis 
blessed night, and jist as eber she comes 
up stairs, give me a signifyin’ word ef 
you please.” 

Betsy nodded assent, and went on 
rapidly with her work. Meantime, Judy, 
busy with her own reflections, walked 
slowly to and fro in the corridor, and, 
pausing before the open door of the 
parlour, gazed long and wistfully upon 
those whom it contained. Clara was 
seated at the harp, and, as her matchless 
form bent over the instrument, her old 
nurse discovered that hers was not the 
air of a happy bride. Yet she was richly 
arrayed, and by her side stood the bride- 
groom elect, seemingly wholly engrossed 
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by a song of surpassing sweetness which 
she sung, accompanied by the instru- 
ment, as her white fingers glided over 
its strings. 

“‘O, is all de riches, an’ de goodness, 
an’ de beauty of dis life to be so trowed 
away?” murmured old Judy, as she 
paused, concealing herself in the partial 
gloom of the corridor. “I wish miss 
would jist spy me, an’ come away to her 
own room.” 

Scarce had the desire been breathed, 
when Mrs. Hareourt discovered her faith- 
ful servant, and divining that she wished 
to make some communication, offered an 
apology to the company, and gracefully 
quitting the drawing-room, repaired to 
her own apartment, where, seating her- 
self, she presented a fine picture of a 
Southern matron. Though past forty, 
she was still fair,—had that soft and 
womanly development of form which no 
art can emulate, and wore a countenance 
unsharpened by care, while her small 
white hands attested the faet that no 
menial labour had ever injured their 
delicacy. Black hair was simply parted 
over her calm forehead, and a lace cap, 
superbly fine, but wholly untrimmed, 
covered the back of her head. She wore 
a close-fitting robe of white India muslin, 
surmounted, at the throat, by a collar of 
great richness. Her eyes were black,— 
the soft, dreamy eyes of the South, and 
there was a drooping about the lids which 
often indicates the nativity of the chil- 
dren of the sun,—lips a little full, always 
slightly smiling, and fresh as childhood’s 
love,—a straight nose, and general ele- 
gance of neck, shoulders and bust, com- 
plete her picture. Gently and encourag- 
ingly she spoke to her old domestic, who 
stood respectfully before her, leaning on 
the stick which she invariably carried in 
her hand. 

**You wish to speak with me, Judy, I 
see. You may do so freely, as I know 
your attachment to Clara and myself,— 
indeed, to our entire family. I know, 
also, your good sense and integrity. Tell 
me, therefore, what you have to say.” 

“‘What I has to say, missis, is dis,— 
our chile is a-goin’ to git married in too 
much haste, She ain’t happy. I, what 
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nursed her, ken see dat, an’ ef I might 
make bold to onburden my mind, dis 
here Mr. Clifford ain’t well enough be- 
known to none of us. Besides, in heart 
she do lub Mass’ Ernest Tatnall, and so 
do he be oncommon attached to her. 
Somebody has telled her that Mass’ 
Ernest was goin’ to marry Miss Amelia 
Fitzallan, and dat be a false word. O! 
my Missis, who has done dis? I ken tell 
you. De same one dat wants her for his 
own self, and went about the wrong way 
to git her,—a way ain’t honourable. I 
mistrusts him, I does, and I fears we is 
all wrong, and, maybe, will hab to re- 
pent. I went in Miss Clara’s room dis 
mornin’, my Missis, and dere she sat wid 
de face of her white as a ghost, an’ her 
eyes red wid cryin’. ‘Mom Judy,’ says 
she, ‘dis is a poor world, an’ dere is 
nothin’ in it worth carin’ for.’ ‘ Chile,’ 
I telled-her, ‘you ought to be well pleased 
at sich a time of your life, ef you is 
satisfied wid your choice, an’, ef not, why 
don’t you let Mr. Clifford onderstand 
as much? Ef he be what he ought to 
be, he wouldn’t wish for no onwillin’ 
bride.’ ‘QO, but,’ says she, ‘ it’s too late 
now,’ and cried till de heart of me ached, 
—for you know, Missis, I nebber could 
bear to see dat chile cry. She ain’t apt 
to do it for a trifle, no how. I could not 
res’, till I gib up all dis to you, and now 
I has done, good-night, Missis. You is 
more able dan I is to look after de intrest 
of our dear chile, an’ ef I has spoke too 
free, you knows what for I wentured to 
take so much on me.” 

There was something so humble and 
truthful in the manner of the old African, 
as she stood before her mistress, that re- 
buke was impossible, and Mrs. Harcourt 
felt how valuable was the honest affection 
of one human being, however poor and 
uninformed, and graciously replied : 

“I thank you, my good Judy, for your 
faithfulness to me and mine. Your words 
do not offend me, but I trust you are mis- 
taken, and your master, who has knowl- 
edge of the world, understands more 
in reference to our intended son-in-law, 
than either you or I do. I need not 
caution you, Jady, about any expression 
of your opinion save to me. Good-night, 
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Judy, and reflect on what I have said to 
you.” 
Here Judy curtsied, and, retiring, car- 
ried with her the discontented air which 
she had for some time past worn, as she 
made her way through the gravelled 
walk, in lustrous moonlight, to her dwell- 


ing. What were Mrs. Harcourt’s re- 
flections, when left alone, it is dificult to 
determine ; but she finally came to the 
conclusion that Judy, in her ignorance 
and over-anxiety for Clara’s welfare, was 
no proper judge of such matters. The 
next evening was, some time before, ap- 
pointed for the wedding, and it was hoped 
and expected that Adolphus would arrive 
in time to witness the ceremony of his 
sister’s marriage. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was sunset,—the luminous sunset of 
a Southern clime. Large grew the world- 
enlightning monarch, as he drew about 
him his gorgeous robes, in which were 
blended a sapphire, ruby and emerald 
radiance. Soft as love in its tenderest 
appeals, was the fairy-woven tint of those 
heavenly garments. More dazzling than 
a king’s diadem, beset with orient pearls 
and diamonds of Golconda, were those 
broken fragments of seeming amethyst, 
topaz and turquoise, which glowed in the 
western heaven, and, with the mute ap- 
peal, spoke to us of a better and brighter 
world, beside which the glories of this 
fade as does the glow-worm at day’s ap- 
proach, when stronger beams eclipse his 
feeble light. Buta blinding red radiance 
came down from the portals of the West, 
and, beneath its vivid gleam, ruddier 
grew the downy peach on its green branch, 
and yet more purple the clusters of trans- 
parent grapes, which, ripe for the gath- 
erer, hung their luscious clusters in 
arbours, illuminated by the glorious orb 
about to quit the western hemisphere, 
and return, at saffron morn, invested 
with fresher glory, scattering pearly dew, 
awakening woodland minstrels, and giv- 
ing to vernal earth a new-born day. But 
he was setting now,—the world’s unri- 
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valled sovereign, and fainter grew his 
dazzling beams, till a light, purple haze 
marked the place of his exit, and the 
evening star came glittering in heaven’s 
half-obseured concave, by the side of 
evening’s silver queen, softening and 
mellowing grove, hill, plain, valley, field 
and forest, waterfall and dingle, as her 
mild face looked earthward and smiled 
away the frown of ebon night. Sweetly, 
then, the chick-will-willow tuned his un- 
taught lay, while night-blooming Ceres 
opened her frail petals, and mild breezes 
shook the well-developed leaves of sum- 
mer, about to yield her conquests to 
frost and wintry winds, 

Nature wore a subdued, half mournful, 
half triumphant air, around the dwelling 
of Grove Hill, this xight,—but, within its 
halls, all was hilarity, save in one apart- 
ment, where the bride, Clara Harcourt, 
donned her marriage garments, and 
looked every inch a queen. The power 
of her sovereign will bore -her up, as, 
clothed with a white-lace garment, 
adorned with a superb set of Eastern 
pearls, shod in satin slippers, and gloved 
in spotless kid, she stood lovely in the 
tints of youth, exalted by the refinement 
of intellect, and rendered ethereal by a 
delicacy of form and expression, rarely 
seen but in combination with moral traits 
of the highest order. There was sorrow 
on her pale brow, but an indomitable 
resolution also, and, as her gold-hued 
hair waved about a neck and throat 
beautiful as sculptured marble, she re- 
sembled some serene saint, who, penitent 
for life’s errors, was gleaming with the 
effulgence of another world. Her self- 
immolated air had little in it accordant 
with the superb arrangements every- 
where visible. In the spacious dining- 


‘room, on the ground-floor, were tables 


spread, covered with damask, so fine and 
white that it resembled flowered satin. A 
complete service of solid silver, Bohemian 
glass, cut crystal, and French China of 
the most costly kind, were filled with deli- 
cacies, dainties and fruits, so as to forma 
splendid display; while perfumed wax- 
lights, in silver sconces and branches, shed 
another day in the embowered apartment, 
where were hung artificial wreathes and 
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flowers in graceful arches. The parlours 
exhibited a scene at once inspiring and 
gorgeous. Rare flowers bloomed in every 
casement. ‘The floors were covered with 
Turkey carpet of glowing dyes. Flowered 
curtains of finest material, curiously 
worked and artfully arranged, draped the 
windows,—luxurious chairs and otto- 
mans were appropriately disposed. Musi- 
cal instruments—the gilded harp and 
massive piano, the romantic guitar, and 
mellow accordeon, waited till their sweet 
sounds should be called forth by the 
magic of touch. Human forms were 
there, in the beauty and light vestments 
of the sweet South, and their images were 
reproduced in polished mirrors, which, 
with their gilded and carved frames, 
covered the wall, at intervals, from floor 
to ceiling. Between them was a paper 
hanging of bouquets, stamped in gilt, 
and around the sides was a convolvulus 
vine, intertwined with gold-coloured jes- 
samine, peculiar to the South, and yellow 
roses, forming a wreath, novel and of most 
dazzling richness. 

Judy, despite her Supeeieey, strode 
forth in a half-worn grey silk gown, with 
snowy kerchief about her head, in the 
style of a turban, and lace tippet, with a 
French bow on the bosom. She endea- 
yored to follow her mistress’s advice, and 
reconciled herself, as best she could, to 
the circumstances and the occasion. Yet 
ahe feit ill at ease, and whispered to 
Delia : 

“I only wish Mass’ ’Dolphus was here, 
and I has a forewarnin’ he will come yit. 
It don’t seem right to me dis weddin’ 
should go forward, an’ de nyoung master 
away. O, Delia, my ’oman, you sees in 
me a soul what is tried sore enough ! 
Nothin’ I say ken stop the course of 


ewents, and I, bein’ a bound sarvant, is ‘ 


forced to gib in. But mind me, sister 
Delia, dis is all against my wishes, and 
mark my words, my Christian ’oman, ef 
somethin’ don’t happen, dis night, what 
you and me will remember. Eider 
dis weddin’ will bring sorrow, or it won’t 
happen at all.” 

‘Why, sister Judy, is you clean mad?” 
replied Delia, “‘ain’t dey good as married 
already? SureI seed parson Nichols, all 
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wid his silk gown and bands, a-goin’ into 
de house, and Missis, herself, lookin’ 
beautiful, bless her heart! cross de pas- 
sage, in white, and carryin’ in her hands 
Miss Clara’s own wreath, I reckon,—for 
it was orange blossoms, and a veil hang- 
in’ from the same, thin as a spider’s web, 
and flourished wid de most beautifullest 
spots, justlikestars. Don’t you see, your 
own self, my sister, de crowd in de par- 
lour, and how swif de carriages come 
rollin’ down de wide abenue.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Judy, “I must be 
dere, too, for ’tis my own chile a-goin’ to 
de altar, and ill is de luck ef her nurse, 
what raised her, ain’t near enough to 
look on her de last time she ken be called 
a Harcourt. Let me pass, sister!” 

And Judy took her way to the open 
verandah, which commanded a full view 
of the marriage assembly. Within stood 
a pair, whom we once before presented 
to the reader as they sat in the Southern 
porch of Grove Hill house. Clifford was 
a striking figure, and Clara more lovely 
than ever,—so were her charms en- 
hanced by the chaste and elegant bridal 
dress in which she shone like a diamond 
richly set. But her paleness was almost 
alarming, and she never once raised her 
eyes from the floor on which they were 
steadfustly fastened. Judy groaned audibly 
as she glanced at her beloved foster child. 


CHAPTER X. 


But now the tramp of fleet steeds was 
heard, as a carriage swept rapidly to the 
door, and a voice exclaimed : 

“For the love of heaven! let me out, 
quickly. O, if I be indeed too late !” 

A tall and noble figure leaped upon the 
ground, and, in clear moonlight, Judy re- 
cognized her young master, as he bounded 
up the steps of his father’s mansion. 

“Now, de Lord be praised, forebber 
and forebber !” ejaculated Judy, as she 
fell on her knees in the open verandah. 
“I know’d it--I know’d it. My heart 
tell’d me dis, and praise be to Him who 
has heard my cry for help, amen!” 

In a shorter period of time than that 
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occupied by Judy in her offer of thanks 
to an over-ruling Providence, Adolphus, 
flushed by haste, eager with intense feel- 
ing, and trembling with indignation, 
heedless of all others present, immedi- 
ately confronted the bridegroom, and 
glaring on him with eyes which spoke 
more loudly than words, sternly ad- 
dressed him thus: 

“Traitor and villain ! let go that lady’s 
hand, which is polluted by your vile 
touch. I have seen Augusta Clifford, 
your wedded wife! Leave instantly a 
house which has been disgraced by your 
presence. Leave it without parley, lest I 
defraud the hangman of his fees, and 
sully the sword of a gentleman with a 
eraven’s blood! Make way, good friends,” 
continued he, as Clifford, (obeying an 
order which he could not, with all his 
effrontery, resist,) abashed, dismayed, 
detected, and overwhelmed by the unex- 
pected revelation, moved swiftly towards 
the open door,—‘‘ make way, good friends, 
and suffer that infamous impostor to 
escape the vengeance of a brother, whose 
honour he has insulted !” 

As Adolphus spoke with majestic em- 
phasis, all gazed on him in wonder; but 
he quickly took the arm of the intended 
bride, and leading her gently from the 
room, placed her in the care of Judy, 
who, proud of the charge, escorted 
the young lady to her own chamber, 
whispering words of consolation, and ad- 
dressing her with those endearing epi- 
thets used in Clara’s childhood, and which 
were familiar to her ear. Adolphus, re- 
turning to the parlour, bowed low to the 
clergyman and said : 

“I am sorry, reverend sir, that you, 
like the rest of my family and friends 
here, have been successfully imposed 
on by one whose baseness his acts best 
testify, but as your official services at 
Grove Hill, this evening, will not, after 
what has occurred, be required, I beg 
leave to call to-morrow, and explain why 
this mockery is so summarily concluded. 
You will, equally with myself, rejoice 
that a féw moments have saved us all 
from ruin.” f 

The clergyman bowed and soon de- 
parted, followed by that brilliant throng, 
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which, a few moments before, regarded 
Clara an envied bride, and now consoled 
themselves for the disappointment of 
the evening festivities by saying, ‘So 
ends this great marriage, and the pride 
of the Harcourts! Well, was there 
ever heard anything so absurd? I think 
Clara will never get over it. Clifford so 
handsome, too! We must take care of 
our daughters and not subject ourselves 
to such disgraceful scenes when their 
wedding days come.” 

Little cared she, of whom they spoke, 

for their idle gossip. Gladly and thank- 
fully did she lay aside her white wreath, 
and disencumber herself of those vest- 
ments which she wore as a victim rather 
than as a bride, and, fairly divested of 
them, wept on the neck of old Judy, 
whose triumph words would fail to ex- 
express. After soothing Clara, she re- 
paired to Mrs. Harcourt’s chamber, and, 
seeing Adolphus there, took him fairly 
in her arms. Iler mistress attempted 
to rebuke her, but Adolphus said: 
_ “Go, my mother, to Clara,—assure her 
of my affection, and tell her I will not 
agitate her by any more scenes to-night. 
Leave mom Judy with me, for my father 
is engaged with some of the company 
still, and I long for the honest sympathy 
of her true heart.” 

Mrs. Harcourt quickly sought her 
daughter’s chamber, from which she had 
only been delayed by a conversation with 
her dearly loved son, and then it was 
that Judy’s triumphant gratitude broke 
forth : 

‘*O, Mass’ ’Dolphus, de blessed face ob 
you was always welcome to ole Judy, 
but, dis night,—O, massa, it was as ef 
de bery heaben was wide open to me, 
when I seed you come steppin’ from dat 
carriage, what brought more blessings 
when it brought you dan ef it had been 
chock fall of goold and waluable chattels. 
But; Massa, ax sister Delia,—I said you 
would come! It was giben me to see 
dat deliberment was at hand, and, Far- 
rer be praised, I was no ways in error. 
O, Mass’ ’Dolphus, when I mind how I 
used to carry you on my shoulders, a- 
makin’ dese ole arms a restin’ place for 
you, and pleased I was to hear you call 
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me a horse, I tell you I ain’t no ways 
’shamed to talk to you now, same as your 
moder would talk to you her own self. 
Look at me! my chile,—my hair is most 
white as de openin’ cotton, and ef I was 
speakin’ my last words in dis life, dey 
would be dese,—dat dere nebber could, 
in de world, happen a worse ting, dan dat 
which you, my son, perwented dis night. 
What you spoke dat drove dat willain 
from de side ob your sister, I has not 
heerd,—but I know it was a timely 
word and good, ’cause he put mistrust 
’twixt Mass’ Ernest Tatnall and Miss 
Clara, to sarve his own eends. But what 
was it, my son, dat made him so ’ston- 
ished an’ onresistin’, when you stood be- 
fore him ?” 

“Why, mom Judy,” said Adolphus, 
regarding his companion no longer in 
the light of a menial, but as a friend, 
“Why my good momer, he has a wife in 


‘England !” 


“QO, Farrer!” shrieked Judy, at this 
informaticn, ‘‘and you let him off so 
easy? I wish I had only ketched him 
on de steps wid dis same walkin’ stick in 
my hand, I would have showed him dat 


ef ole Judy was not good enough to git ~ 


one perlite word from him, when he was 
a-courtin’ her own chile what she nursed, 
yet dat same ole ’oman had strength 
to maul him wid a good will when she 
found out de sarpent he was. O, Mass’ 
’Dolphus, ef you knowed all, an’ de 
trouble dis man has boen to me, and how 
he has broke de heart ob poor Mass’ 
Ernest Tatnall, you would wish I only 
had him here dis minnit to comfort my 
feelins wid de chastisement ob his owda- 
cious self,—a mean, prowlin’ fox! I has 
no words to tell you, Massa, what ab- 
horment I feels for dat same warmint, 
wid his eyes pale as a goose’s, an’ dressed 
so stiff an’ prim. O, de sinner! de wile 
sinner! to fool good parson Nichols, too, 
what turned a church member out ’cause 
dey said he was a-courtin’ two gals at de 
same time. Farrer pertect me! if Mingo, 
my son, black as sloes, was to demean so 
to a born slave, I would make him feel de 
weight ob dis hand. A Englisher,—is 
he? Mr. Clifford! I ain’t sure dat be 
his name, for his ways is onreliable, and 


I would not take his word for de colour 
ob a calabash ef I did not see de same. 
But, my chile, I will go. Dis same eben- 
in’, my house must mind itself. My 
nyoung Missis wants ole Judy, I know, in 
her room,—an’ blessed be de Pertecter 
ob all mankind, no worse is near her 
dis night, dough I ain’t no saint like 
broder Carter, yet I has a honest mind, 
my son. Farrer bless you, my boy!” 
And Judy left her auditor alone, as she 
went slowly to Clara’s apartment. 


CHAPTER XI. 


And where was Clifford now? Disap- 
pointed in his aims,—a scorn and detes- 
tation amongst those whose attentions 
had been so flattering, and whose good 
will had been so sincere, Reproach, he 
foresaw, would follow him everywhere in 
the new world, and his troubled thoughts 
reverted to the old home, where an af- 
fectionate mother, and an injured, but 
still loving wife, would hail his return 
with joy; and then it was, for the first 
time, he appreciated, in some measure, 
poor Augusta Stanhope’s ill-rewarded 
love. He remembered her meek, re- 
proachful farewell, when he left her ;. he 
called to mind her many condescending 
and graceful acts of forbearance towards 
his inexcusable delinquencies, and how, 
while weeping that she had deceived her 
over-indulgent uncle, she had cast on him, 
her husband, a look which seemed to say, 
‘‘For your sake I have done this,—O, 
reward me, at least, with your love, so 
that I may be able to bear the anguish of 
my great remorse!” He remembered 
how tender she had been of his fame, how 
anxious to assume entirely the indis- 
cretion of their clandestine nuptials,— 
how she had nursed him in sickness, and 
how sincere had been her joy and sympa- 
thy, when any light incident afforded him 
gratification. Yes! all the claims of that 
angel-faced young bride, almost too much 
a child to understand responsibilities 
which she had yet so nobly discharged, 
came before his mind like some exact 
picture, developed by the hand of a skill- 
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ful limner. But what painter ever drew 
like thought, or was able to delineate 
with the master-touch of awakened con- 
science? Clifford dared offer no word of 
apology to the insulted family whose 
hospitality he had outraged, whose trust 
he had betrayed, and in whose eyes he 
was a deliberate villain. Soon were ail 
traces of an unwarranted and selfish 
passion for Clara swept from his facile 
heart, and in his vain self-confidence, he 
felt assured that all would yet be right. 
We doubt whether Adolphus, on his voy- 
agé home, experienced more eagerness, 
or felt more bitterly the pangs of hope 
deferred, than did this misguided but re- 
pentant man, as, day after day, he saw 
the great sun gather about him his cur- 
tains of amber and enamel, veiling his 
kingly face for a few hours. 

But Clifford’s voyage was concluded. 
With something resembling joy, he took 
his place in the stage-coach, which would 
conduct him to the nearest point from 
his father’s dwelling. It was enough to 
announce that Conrad Clifford, Lord Clif- 
ford’s youngest son, now on his return 
from America, occupied a seat within, to 
secure all necessary and unnecessary at- 
tendance on the traveller. The night was 
well advanced, when the lumbering and 
crowded hack stopped at “ the Clifford 
Arms,” an inn of ancient date, and 
which flourished by the patronage of 
Clifford Hall and its dependants. Conrad 
knew all this, and, therefore, despite his 
self-reproach and mortification, he spoke 
loftily to the attendant, saying, ‘Give me 
a cold supper immediately, and say to 
the landlord I desire his company for a 
few moments, as I have been for some 
months absent from home, and not car- 
ing to disturb my father’s household at 
this unseasonable hour, would yet desire 
to learn the welfare of Lord Clifford’s 
family, and other interesting, though less 
important county news.” The obsequi- 
ous waiter bowed, and left the room, 
which was quickly enlivened by the 
presence of mine host, who, like Falstaff, 
boasted a person of rotundity, and a 
speech altogether flattering and concilia- 
tory. The bow of this personage was 
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profound, and his air that of one desiring 
to be agreeable, as, in answer to Conrad’s 
inquiries, he said: 

‘“‘T have heard nothing from the Hall, 
honoured sir, since morning, at which 
time it grieves me to tell you, that, 
though his Lordship’s immediate family 
was well, yet Miss Stanhope, Lady Clif- 
ford’s cousin, was lying dangerously ill. 
His Lordship had sent to London for ad- 
vice, but our county physician, Dr. Mel- 
ville, had, it was said, but little hope of 
Miss Stanhope’s recovery. I have seen 
her, sir, driving with my lady Clifford, 
and it always seemed to me that she was 
frail enough to be blasted by the next 
rough wind that should blow. Too much 
care, sir,—too much tender nursing I 
fancy. It will break good old Squire 
Stanhope’s heart to lose her; but, sir, he 
has a nephew, to whom he refuses any 
kindness because the young man’s father 
offended him, and, m»y be, when Miss 
Augusta is gone, he will take pity on his 
own sister’s son, every whit as near to 
him as Miss Augusta, only he does not 
bear the name of Stanhope. But,” con- 
tinued the landlord, “he can mend that 
fault, and take his mother’s maiden name. 
Why shouldn’t he, if it be only to save 
his beautiful children from penury, and 
his wife from menial labor ?” 

Here Cliffurd, who thought himself 
entitled to intrude as far as he chose on 
his family honour, yet would not permit 
the semblance of like liberty in any 
one else, least of all in a common inn- 
keeper, replied with some dignity: 

“Mine host, I summoned you to my 
presence simply to learn the health of 
my father’s family. You presume on 
my intimation, that I wished for your 
company, and discuss family matters, as 
though you were, by my invitation, enti- 
tled to do this. I beg, therefore, that you 
will retire, and all I have to request of 
you is, that you will dispatch a special 
messenger to Clifford Hall, and notify 
Lord Clifford and Lady Gertrude that I, 
their son, am at Clifford Arms, and de- 
sire the family coach to be sent to me im- 
mediately here.” 

Mine host, at these words, bowed pro- 
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foundly, and, quitting the room, was seen 
no more. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was early morning, when Conrad 
Clifford, rising from a sleepless bed, took 
his way, on horseback, (his anxiety not 
permitting him to wait for the family 
equipage,) to his father’s house, and, as 
he went, an entire review of his wasted 
youth rose before his mind. He saw, at 
one glance, his misused opportunities, 
his reckless indifference to all the ills he 
had originated, his attempted deceptions, 
and his real ingratitude. A crushing 
sense of desolation came over him as he 
remembered Augusta, and all her for- 
bearance and suffering for his sake. The 
unclouded sun was high in heaven as he 
reached his pateroal home, and, dis- 
mounting, observed the air of deep gloom 
which everything bore about Clifford 
Hall. Its bells were muffled, and scarce 
a sign of life was anywhere visible, as he 
trod the silent path that led to his father’s 
study. Why he directed his course 
thither, it is hard to say, unless we sup- 
pose that he was guided by sume influence 
which often leads us on, we know not how, 
to meet that we would seek to avoid, or to 
witness events we would shut forever 
from our sight. 

Lord Clifford was, as we before said, a 
high-toned gentleman, and we may now 
add, also, (if that term doves not include 
ail the commendation which can be be- 
stowed,) that he was a rare example of 
moral worth, hating dissimulation as 
fully as his lady loved the maxims of the 
world, and its time-serving philosophy. 
At this time, his Lordship sat in one of 
those artistic and commodious chairs in- 
tended for the invalid or the student, but 
little ease, apparently, did this luxurious 
resting-place affurd its occupant. His 
eyes were fixed on vacancy, and though 
Canova’s divine touch had cunverted 
soulless marble into life before his face, 
yet an inward and absorbing train of 
thought withdrew his attention from all 
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tangible oljects. His noble and stately 
form was bent, as though years had passed 
since we last saw him entertaining Adol- 
phus and Catibert. His countenance, 
like a frosted field in a Southern clime. 
was literally blighted. There was a rap 
at the docr, but scarcely heeding the 
sound, he said, mechanically, “‘ Enter!” 
His son stood before him. A deep, red 
flush passed over the face of Lord Clif- 
ford, as, rising to his full height, and 
throwing back his head in the majesty of 
insulted honour and parental reproof, he 
exclaimed sternly: ® 

‘*Shame of my unsullied house! Vile 
offshoot of a great race, are you indeed 
my son? Where, sir, was the stainless 
faith of all the Cliffords, whose integrity, 
far more than their broad lands, secured 
them the confidence of the world,—where 
was that, I say, when you dared, first, in 
defiance of my known honour, woo, and 
clandestinely lead to the altar, a young 
and simple girl, confided to my care and 
that of your mother?” Here his Lord- 
ship’s voice faltered, and he added, with 
the abounding nobleness of his own heart: 
“Not that I suppose she abetted your 
treachery, but only, in -her overweening 
fondness, sought to secure your miserable 
victim, Augusta Stanhope, from the 
abandonment and cruel disgrace which 
have slain her,—for she lies a shrouded 
corpse in yon black-veiled chamber! It 
seems, young man, that the ruin of this 
most innocent and loving creature was 
not sufficient to check your merciless self- 
indulgence. Another is betrayed by you, 
—the daughter of a kind hostin a foreign 
land. Away,” continued Lord Clifford, 
in a hoarse voice, as his son knelt before 
him, and wept like childhood —“ away 
with me, and look your last on the once 
beautiful Augusta Stanhope. I think 
you have given her another name, mis- 
guided boy, which will be graved on the 
tablet of her coffin, though she might not 
bear it in life! Augusta Clifford, the 
bride of a base villain. Yes! come and 
see the child dear old George Stanhope 
confided to the honour of Clifford Hall, 
and see to what we have reduced her! 
Come!” 
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And he seized the young man’s re- 
luctant hand, and led him unresistingly 
to the death-chamber of youth, innocence 
and beauty. A solemn, subdued light 
fell dismally over the pale—pale features 
and snow-white shroud~ of the lovely 
Augusta, Death had extinguished the 
radiance of her blue and winning eyes; 
an everlasting shadow had settled around 
them; but an appeal, most harrowing 
and piteous, came from their lustreless 
depths. The brows, above, were slightly 
contracted, and told of some great woe, 
which even the placid hand of death could 
not blot out. The mouth,—ah, that sweet 
and loving mouth! There sat still the 
impress of truth, simplicity, childish 
trust! She must have died smiling, for 
a heavenly sweetness rested on the 
superbly moulded lips, which, but for 
their ashen hue, might speak of hope and 
life, not of desolation and early death. 
Her hair, all undimmed, though the 
source, from which its wealth and soft 
richness had. been derived, was dried up, 
still floated over her white neck, and 
whiter sbroud, in graceful profusion, and 
the snowy hands of unrivalled delicacy 
were clasped over the bosom. Some one 
had placed a half-blown rose in the death- 
cold fingers, which seemed to clasp it 
gently, as symbolic of the human flower, 
perished ere fully blown, and about to be 
consigned to forgetfulness and the grave. 

**Come hither, young man,” said Lord 
Clifford, in a voice with which he had 
never spoken before, so appalling were 
its intonations,—‘ come hither, and look 
on your victim, and tell me what I shall 
say to my old friend, George Stanhope, 
to excuse the murder of his more than 
child,—the only living thing he had to 
bind him to life. Look on her, dead 
though she be, and tell me where you 
could find charms to eclipse hers! Aye, 
cower there. But she is insensible to 


your well-merited agony. Your repent- 
ance, young ingrate, has come too late, 
forever too late.” 

‘And Lord Clifford regarded the beauti- 
fu) dead with a look so mournful, and so 
full of inexpressible anguish, that it was 
dreadful to witness it. 


He stood, then, 
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for some moments, silent, and then with- 
drew like one whose whole soul is ab- 
sorbed in some mighty but unapproach- 
able grief, and who sees not his nearest 
friend, nor heeds what may transpire 
about him. Then it was, that, left alone 
in the sacred presence of the dead, Con- 
rad Clifford, on bended knees, beside the 
bier, offered up a vain repentance, and 
remained long overborne by those sad 
and humiliating sentiments, which, how- 
ever well deserved, it is painful and dis- 
tressing to witness. Unfortunately, he 
inherited his mother’s heartlessness, and, 
though without her strength of purpose, 
was yet, iri many respects, a son after 
her own heart. He had sinned against 
law, honour, and humanity. This he 
felt, and what turn his mind might have 
taken under the rods of discomfiture and 
real affliction, it is impossible to say. 
But the evil genius of his life was at 
hand in the form of his mother,-and she, 
having always influenced him, thought 
the time now come, when, more than 
ever, she should console and direct him. 
She entered the death-chamber of Augusta 
Stanhope, and took her son’s arm, as 
though she had no thought to waste upon 
the dead. 

“‘Come, my son,” said she, ‘‘all is over 
with poor Augusta, She was too faint- 
hearted to combat with the troubles of 
this life. Her health has always been 
feeble, and this last shock, inflicted by 
your intended marriage in America, was 
too much for her. My son, that was a 
false step—all wrong,—but it was happily 
prevented, and now you need not grieve 
over the past,—that is quite useless. I 
have had my own share of trouble in 
this affair, I assure you. Your father 
has spoken to me, for the first time in 
my life, with unpardonable severity,— 
but I excuse all. A great misfortune 
has fallen on us; though, as I said be- 
fore, sorrow will not mend it. I think you 
had better leave the Hall for a short time. 
I would not advise your going to London 
immediately. You may spend the next 
few weeks at my brother’s country seat- 
There is a small select company with the 
Earl of Lennox, and both he and the 
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Countess are now at their dear old place, 
which you remember well enough, I know. 
This house is dreadful,” continued the 
lady, passing her hand over her eyes, and 
drawing a long breath, “and I fear your 
presence will irritate my lord, and make 
him quite unbearable. Besides, Mr. 
Stanhope is expected hourly, and I would 
rather face the whole bench of bishops 
than see him.” 

Conrad, unprincipled as he had proved 
himself, yet felt a kind of disgust creep 
over him while his mother spoke, and 
looked at her with a sad, meaning face. 
She was quick to discover this, and said, 
with some asperity : 

** What! am I to bear your cold glances, 
Conrad? This is really too hard, when, 
for your sake, I have sacrificed, and am 
sacrificing much.” 

Conrad took his mother’s hand. Its 
touch was like ice, and whispering a few 
words of apology, he left her, and re- 
tired to his own room. The air of the 
place he felt oppressive. His father’s 
countenance he could not endure; and, 
early next day, he took his departure for 
the seat of the Earl of Lennox, as his 
mother suggested. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was the third day after, that, with 
pomp and ceremony, with a black plumed 
hearse, and sable steeds, Augusta was 
borne to the family vault of the U'iffords, 
and took place amongst brave warriors 
and learned statesmen in that grim cham- 
ber of the dead. Fair and noble women, 
too, reposed there, as dismal coffins, with 
their massive plates, attested ; but, now, 
all were gone, swept away by death’s un- 
sparing hand. The great stream of time 
had rolled its oblivious waves over them, 
and lo! they were not. Another had 
come to join the viewless throng, whose 
destiny we shall never discover till, our- 
selves freed from “ mortal coil,” we learn 
the secrets of the invisible and eternal 
world. Faith now points there to celes- 
tial fields and beatified existence, where 
souls, good and pure as that of Augusta 
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Stanhope, rejoce forever,—where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the wea- 
ry are at rest. 

The Earl of Lennox received his ne- 
phew with marked coldness,—for some in- 
timation of Covrad’s instability and reck- 
lessness had reached him, and though the 
affair of his connection with the unfortu- 
nate Augusta was a family secret, yet his 
lordship had recently become cognizant 
of the fact, and upholding the authority 
of.friends in marriage arrangements, he 
wholly disapproved of all private and un- 
authorized unions. Besides, there were 
two young ladies, his own daughters, 
whom he wvuld by no means allow to 
consider themselves at liberty on this 
point, and to whom he wished to signify, 
most decidedly, his opinion, Lady Len- 
nox was fully occupied with her guests, 
whom she considered of more conse- 
quence than a relation who was only a 
younger son, and she, too, allowed her 
indifference to appear. His young cou- 
sins, Viola and Meta Lennox, had, each, 
her favorite gallant, men of fortune. So, 
Conrad, being without resource, betook 
himself to the company and intimacy of 
a foreign gentleman, who had been intro- 
duced into London society by the influ- 
ence of some sounding title and showy 
accomplishments. 


This man was one whom it was diffi- 
cult to decipher. Talent he evidently 
possessed in an uncommon degree. Ilis 
musical powers were of the first order. 
Tlis dress was faultless,—too sedate for a 
fop, and too well arranged for a profes- 
sional author, Count Carlo must, there- 
fore, be a veritable noble and a refined 
gentleman. His countenance was dark 
and brilliant, at times, when a flush dyed 
his cheek, and his black eye sparkled 
with Italian lustre. What was his object 
in visiting England no one knew, and as 
none had the right to inquire, he passed 
unquestioned through the various circles 
in which he figured, eliciting more or less 
admiration. 

After spending some time in the coyn- 
try, as his mother directed that he should, 
Conrad, in the company of his new frietd, 
the Count, went to London, became a 
gambler, and soon owed that friend vast 
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sums, which, having no means to defray, 
he wrote to his mother, soliciting her aid. 
His father he dared not address. Lady 
Clifford, suspecting how the matter really 
stood, replied, that she feared her son had 
been led into debt by some sharper. 
London abounded in such, and she hoped 
he would cut any associate of the kind, 
especially if he were a foreigner. As 
for her raising the amount which he nam- 
ed, it was preposterous to think of such 
a thing, especially without his father’s 
knowledge. 

Conrad was waiting, with intense anx- 
iety, the arrival of this letter, and his now 
impatient friefd was equally with him- 
self solicitous for its reception. The result 
may be easily anticipated. The quondam 
friend and equal became the exacting and 
imperious master. Chafing under the 
insulting language used by Count Carlo, 
Conrad, in a fit of fury and desperdlon, 
sent himachallenge, which was instantly 
accepted. The Count, amongst his vari- 
ous accomplishments, was a dead shot. 
They met. Conrad fell, and was borne, 
mortally wounded, from the field. A dis- 
patch being sent to Clifford Hall, the af- 
flicted parents soon reached London, and 
found their son on a bed of death. Lad 
Clifford rushed wildly to his side, but he 
was wholly insensible. For once in her 
life, she forgot the fine lady, and wept 
and raved in the anguish of a doting mo- 
ther. She besought him to speak to her 
once only, and forgive the share she had 
had in hisruin. Lord Clifford, with fold- 
ed arms, and stern, though grief-worn 
asvect, stood silent, gazing wistfully on 
the sad scene. Perhaps his last words to 
Conrad were recurring to his memory, 
and it may be that he reproached himself 
fur their bitterness. He was a father, 
after all, and parental love, like truth, 
cannot be annihilated even in breasts the 
most obdurate. As he gazed on his dy- 
ing son, in the full pride of youth, and a 
beauty seldom equalled, he remembered 
his days of boyhood, when al] pronounced 
him a bright and lovely child. Years 
- rolled back,—for rapid are the transitions 
of mind; his son lay once more in the 
cradle, curtained with satin, and opened 
his innocent eyes and smiled on that 
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father who had come to witness his death 
throes, for about those eyes, void of in- 
telligence, were gathering that shade 
which might never pass away, and over 
them slowly came the film which must 
eternally obscure their lustre. Lady 
Clifford was carried from the room in a 
state of insensibility, but, like a fixed and 
immovable thing, the father still stood, 
while all felt that with Ais~grief they 
dared not interfere. 

Ere many days, another stately funeral 
marched slowly to the burial place of the 
Cliffords, and Conrad,—his bosom gaping 
with a bloody wound,—was laid by the 
side of her who had so fondly loved him, 
and whose affection had been so ill repaid. 
Lord Clifford followed his son’s remains 
to their last resting-place, wearing the 
same look of deep seated grief, which was 
now become habitual with him ; and, as 
the mournful obsequies were concluded, 
said solemnly, in an audible tone, as he 
turned away, “Rerrrsution!”’ There was 
tremor on his lips, and a tear on his 
cheek. Who had ever seen the haughty 
and self-controlling Earl weep till now? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


But we visit once more, and for the last 
time, Grove Hill. Ignorant of the dread- 
ful end of her false lover, Clara Harcourt 
felt only relief that she had been provi- 
dentially freed from the awful thraldom 
in which he had sought to involve her. 
In view of this deliverance she became 
more humble and less self-willed than of 
old. Her countenance, always fair and 
noble, now assumed a new attraction from 
that inward humility which had taken 
root in her heart. While conversing 
with Adolphus, a brother in whom she 
had always confided entirely, she said, as 
blushes mantled her cheek, and moisture 
came over her eyes: 

“ Ah! Adolphus, how weak was my 
judgment when I mistook the character 
of one lover, and cruelly misjudged that 
of the other. It was the struggle of pride, 
and what I esteemed honor against affee- 
tion, and that mysterious thing we call 
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instinct, all the while, dear Adolphus, 
But the trial is over now. Clifford was 
unworthy of my love, and Ernest must 
despise me for my weakness and ingrati- 
tude.” 

“You were imprudent, my sister,” re- 
turned Adolphus, with a freedom his 
strict intimacy with Clara warranted,— 
‘you were doubtless imprudent in yield- 


ing your heart so readily to a stranger, I 


was about to say, but your heart was 
never his. You were misguided, in the 
first place, by a desire to show Ernest 
Tatnall that you did not regret his sup- 
posed indifference to you; in the next, 
you were flattered, and your pride was 
exalted at the idea of calling the great 
Earl Clifford father, and lady Clifford 
mother ;—was not this so, sister ?” 

‘“‘ No indeed,” replied Clara, as some or 
the old pride returned to her eye, and her 
form assumed its erect and dignified atti- 
tude, ‘No! Adolphus,—to your first 
charge, I plead guilty. I did wish to as- 
sure Ernest that I was indifferent to him. 
He proved himself so to me; but you 
will believe me when I declare that the 
station of Clifford was no object with me. 
It was rather an objection,—because, with 
all my pride, (and you accuse me of a 
great deal,) I did not feel myself prepar- 
ed to assume the conventional elegance 
of a great lady, or a great lady’s daughi- 
ter, if you will. I dreamed that he who 
had been so generous as to overlook what 
must appear in the eyes of the initiated, 
vulgarity, could seperate gold from dross, 
and value truth and nature at their real 
estimate.” 

“ Ah! my sister,” rejoined Adolphus, 
‘‘he, of whom we are speaking, knew 
neither truth nor virtue. He was a cold- 
blooded hypocrite, and even were he free 
from any contract with another, Clifford 
though he be, and boasting the best blood 
and noblest connexions in England, yet, 
would I reject his alliance and scorn his 
friendship; for the man wants a heart 
and honesty. Whaut are wealth, title and 
fame without these ?” 

Adolphus saw, by the graceful inclina- 
tion of Clara’s head at this remark, that 
she fully acquiesced in his judgment of 
Clifford ; he saw, also, to his gratification, 
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that her heart had never been untrue to 
its first attachment. He felt sincere con- 
cern in regard to Ernest’s career, having 
long been aware of his attachment to 
Clara. Itseems that after his (Ernest’s) 
interview with her, he had disappeared 
from the neighborhood, and gone no one 
could tell whither. Adolphus knew Ear- 
nest’s rectitude of principle, but he was 
also aware of the strength and depth of 
his feelings. He saw that the crushing 
blow which had fallen on his friend was 
the great trial of his life. ‘If,’ said he, 
“Ernest overcomes this, his character 
will be fixed for all time; but, should he 
sink under the combined {lls of poverty, 
friendlessness and disappointed love, I 
can only say, in his words who always 
expresses our sentiments truthfully,— 
** There cracked a noble heart !” 

Occupied with reflections such as these, 
Adogphus walked slowly through the 
shrubbery, and, having his eyes fixed on 
the ground, did not see old Judy, who 
came slowly forward to meet him, eyeing 
his countenance with some misgiving. 

‘Good mornin, Mass ’Dolphus, my 
son,” said she, courtesying low, and 
leaning on her stick, as if for a parley. 
‘“* And what for is you lookin so medita- 
tin like on dis sweet sunshiny day? O 
yes, [ knows de good heart of my boy, 
and you is jist a-cogitatin bout poor mass 
Ernest Latnall. Look dere !” 

And she drew the little picture of Er- 
nest from her pocket, and presenting it 
to her young master, continued : 

‘See how much dis be like him; and 
he giv it to me, a-sayin kind words, while 
his eyes was full of sorrow, and dere was 
not one drop of blood in his face. O, 
muss Ernest, I fear he be come to a bad 
eend, ’cause his feelins was sore tried, and 
he ’aint none of them what has light feel- 
ins no how. Now, mass ’Dolphus, what 
ken we do for him? And mind, whatever 
we does, is for Miss Clara all de same. 
Let me talk, my son; I has a good right 
to be heerd. [ tell you Miss would gib 
all she owns in de world to know how he 
be a-doin dis smilin day. Ef we loses 
him, we will lose somethin much nearer 
to us, Massa. Now, does you comper- 
hend me ?” 
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“T think I do, Mommer,” returned 
Adolphus, extending his hand kindly to 
the old woman. ‘“ But what would you 
have me do, Mom Judy ?” 

A smile of great animation lit up Ju- 
dy’s features at this, and she replied 
quickly: 

“Go, sarch for him, Mass ’Dolphus. 
Sarch for him from de seaboard to de 
mountain. He be a jewel sich as is not 
seed ebery day. I tink my ole. lamp of 
life would burn clear to de eend, ef I 
seed my children happy. But I tell you, 
and you know, my son, dat de false word 
don’t come from Judy’s tongue,—lI tell 
you, Mass ’Dolphus, you will see de ebil 
day in dis house when dere is no white 
blossom a-bloomin in dat chamber.” 

At this, Judy pointed her stick, with 
meaning gesture, towards Clara’s apart- 
ment. 

** Yes, and dat blossom will fade, ef de 
lost one aint fourd.” 

Here the clatter of an equipage arrest- 
ed Judy’s discourse, and, well knowing 
her station, despite the freedom to which 
her long and’well discharged services so 
fully entitled her, she courtesied hum- 
bly, and retired down a private walk of 
the shrubbery. 

“Good morning, Dr. Blake,” said Au- 
gustus, with marked respect, to a tall and 
professional looking gentleman, who leap- 
ed to the ground, and shook his hand 
warmly, saying: 

* You are returned from your travels, 
I see, my young friend, and right glad 
am I to see you at home, after all your 
wanderings. Iam myself a traveller just 
now, having ridden thirty miles since 
daylight. A person, in whom I know you 
take interest, lies extremely ill at the 
town of E, It seems, from all I can learn, 
that he left this place a short time since, 
riding with speed and apparent reckless- 
ness, when his horse took fright, dashed 
furiously on, and threw Ernest Tatnall 
to the ground, breaking his right arm, 
and otherwise seriously injuring him, to 
what extent I can scarcely say at present. 
But he seems fully resigned to his fate, 
whatever it may be, and is quite too care- 

less of himself. Now, knowing the 
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friendship of your family for this excellent 
and gifted young man, my object in com- 
ing here was to inform your father of his 
condition and request that a suitable 
nurse, one of experience, may be sent to 
attend on the sick man; Judy would be 
the most proper person whom we could 
select. I must myself be necessarily 
much absent from my patient, but I would 
trust her entirely,—and Tatnall’s life 
may depend on an attendant. You will 
please say this to your father, Mr. Har- 
court.” 

And the good Doctor bowed, and left 
Adolphus in.a state of great perplexity. 
He was shocked and grieved at what he 
had just heard, and did not, for an instant, 
hesitate as to the course he should pur- 
sue. Judy’s prophetic words were in- 
deed being verified. He must search for 
his wounded and forlorn friend, though 
not with the purpose indicated by his 
African nurse. He must seek in order to 
save him, and this humanity would 
prompt him to do under any circumstan- 
ces. He repaired instantly to the house, 
and meeting Mrs. Harcourt as he entered 
the hall, he said in a voice of deep emo- 
tion : 

‘* Madam, Ernest Tatnall lies, it may 
be, on his death-bed in a neighbouring 
town. Will you allow Mom Judy to go 
with me and nurse him? Dr. Blake 
called here just now to request this, as 
poor Ernest, in the midst of strangers, 
lies ill and helpless.” 

‘Certainly, my son, and O how sorry 
I am to hear this,” returned the lady, 
while a tear gathered in her eye, and she 
added, with a mother’s forethought: 
‘* Don’t tell Clara this: My dear child has 
been already severely tried; let us not 
add to her affliction more than she can 
bear. Would that I had known all I now 
know sooner,—things might have been 
different, O, Adolphus, so different!” 

And Mrs. Harcourt wept as she spoke. 

“Go, my son, do all you can to save 
Ernest Tatnall. My own heart misgave 
me in poor Clara’s affairs long since, but 
I yielded to the opinions of others. Take 
Judy and go.” 

The old woman obeyed with alacrity,. 
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the orders which she shortly’ received, 
and never was she seen so speedily array- 
ed for a journey, (which of all things she 
detested,) as on the present occasion. 
She even forgot to arrange the folds of 
her handkerchief around her brow, say- 
ing to Delia who came to her assistance : 

“ Don’t you, Delia, be talkin to me as 
‘ ef I was de wain ’oman sister Hester is, 
—whiles my whole heart is prayin widin 
me for de blessed Farrer on high to gib 
de knowledge and de power to help de 
sick and dyin. Woful I is to epeak dese 
words when Mass Ernest Tatnall is de 
ene dey is meant to signify. Let me 
alone, oman. I is onrestless in my mind. 
Go straight to broder Carter, and tell him 
a sister, what is in full charity wid de 
eburch, axes him to pray for her, and de 
prosperment of her christian sarvice. Ax 
him to plead for her and her dvins, as he 
would make petitionment for his own 
soul, ef a rattlesnake was done stingin 
him, and his blood was a-curdlin in his 
wains. Tell sister Hester to trow away 
that wain bonnet of hers, and larn, even 
ef late, that some humans is made to rule 
and some to obey. Ax her what would 
become of her and me, ef we was fine 
ladies, a-lookin foolish whiles we was 
puttin on airs, as she does in de prayers- 
house,—a-fannin and noddin, when we 
should be a-treasurin de Word of Life. 
Tell her to get out ob dem ebil ways, and 
go on her knees a-axin de Lord to pros- 
per me in dat what will gib her a good 
mistress, and half ob dis plantation a 
good master. Does you see what I means, 
Delia, my good ’oman ?” 

“ Yes, I does, sister,” replied the ami- 
able hearer. “ Yes, I does, and you shall 
hab de prayers and petitionment ob dis 
plantation, sister Judy, ef you travels, or 
ef you stays at home.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


But we change the scene. A strong 
mai, in the flower of youth, lies on a 


couch of pain. He has no resource. Yet 
young, the premature stamp of care and 
agony darkens his brow. Chill penury, 
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lost hope, the blight of devoted love, the 
fever anguish of untended sickness are 
upon him. His heart is crushed. His 
pulses are wild and throbbing. His brain 
is delirious. His fevered dreams are of a 
far off land, which he may never reach, 
and to which he vainly aspires; for the 
human longings of an overmastering af- 
fection still bind him to earth; and the 
fairy girl, who hunted butterflies and 
grasshoppers at his side in the lawns of 
Grove Hill, seems still present. She woos 
him back to life. Her golden tresses 
wave on the sweet Southern air. The 
grim gulf of death looks more appalling 
when compared with her loving and life- 
giving presence. Ah! but he wakes. 
She lives—not for him! ‘‘ She,—that sole 
tie te life,—she is another’s. Then wel- 
come be the sleep of death! Welcome the 
cold oblivion of the tomb! Few will re- 
gretme. None will mourn me. I have 
nothing demanding me in life. Life itself 
has become odious to me ; and, since I do 
not perish by mine own act, ’tis better I 
should die.” 

Wearily he moans, as, with trembling 
and feverish hand, he attempts to reach 
the draught left by his good physician. 
“No matter,—no matter. I shall soon 
thirst no more, and the judgment and 
award of my short life will be in His 
hands who alone knoweth hearts. O, 
merciful Creator, who only art just, thou 
wilt do all thirgs well. Into thy great 
hands do I resign my spirit,” 

A cold stupor came over the sick youth 
with these inaudible thoughts, and his 
dim eyes seemed fading into the darkness 
of eternal night. He lay as one dead and 
alone; when a loud rap at the door of the 
domicil in which he was cast announced 
the entrance of visitors; but the peel of 
bells or the shout even of conquering ar- 
mies could not awake him then. 

A tall and noble looking youth, accom- 
panied by a sable woman of advanced 
age, entered the room. We need not say 
these were Adolphus Harcourt and old 
Judy. The former stood mute with sor- 
row, and gazing on the seemingly soul- 
less body, fulded his arms hopelessly on 
his breast, saying to his Companion : 
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“O, Mom Judy,—this is frightful! I 
was not prepared for this.” . 
“Hush!” returned the experienced 


woman. ‘Hush! Help me to raise him, 
Open de window. Now some water. 
Sprinkle his face. He be in a dead faint. 
Ah! my poor boy. See how his arm 
drops! ’Tis broke wid de dreadful fall. 
Yes! and his heart was broke, too. Is 
dere any smellin salts, or any ting ob dat 
sort in dis poor place? Mass ’Dolphus, 
my child, rouse up de people, and git me 
what I calls for directly, or I will only 
hab to make de shroud ob him what 
should be your broder.” 

“‘Stop! his breath be a-comin. Ah! 
praise be ebber to dle Lord, his beautiful 
dark eyes is a-openin. Look on me, my 
son! Mom Judy axes you to swallow 
dis water. Now res yourself on de pil- 
low. So! All will be well.” 

At this, she motioned to Adolphus to 
retire, well knowing that agitation of any 
kind would be injurious to her patient at 
this juncture. Adolphus instantly and 
noiselessly left the room, and requesting 
accommodation in the small parlour be- 
low,—for there was a pretended parlour 
in this hovel, as there is unfortunately in 
all pretentious houses, great and little, in 
our time,—and stretching himself on the 
hard sofa, sleepless and agitated, waited 
the course of events, and, having done 
his part, resigned himself to whatever 
might ensue. 

About daylight, his meditations were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mom Judy. 
‘* My son,” said she, Mass Ernest Tatnul! 
will not die. De Lord hab assured my 
soul ob dis. Go home, He could not 
bear to see you now. It would kill him, 
for he be weak ; and de body-sickness and 
de heart-sickness be upon him. Mind 
you tell Miss Clara dis from me,—tell her 
to keep her heart strong till I sees her, 
and all will be right. Don’t let my dear 
child be a-frettin till I comes, ’Tis no 
use, Tell her, I say, all will be right,” 

Judy had, from her affection, integrity 
and well tried services, acquired, since 
childhood, so much influence over Adol- 
_phus, that he deferred to her opinions as 
to those of a valued friend, and, in her 
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case, the state of servitude was merged 
into that of a humble, but still esteemed 
associate, whom we may freely consult, 
and whose aid is indispensable. He, 
therefore, obeyed her instructions, and 
returned home, desiring Judy, at the 
same time, to inform him speedily of the 
condition of her patient, and when she 
judged it prudent that he should have a 
personal interview with him. 

Judy, meantime, plied her office of 
nurse, and administered, with Dr, Blake’s 
medicines, much consolatory information. 
She took occasion to speak of Adolphus 
Harcourt, and of his return home,—sta 
ted that he had brought her to attend his 
sick friend, and that he had come in time 
to avert a great calamity, viz. the mar. 
riage of her young lady with Clifford. 
Being questioned further by Ernest, she 
declined any additional information, and 
said : 

‘“* My son, you has only to git well, and 
den I will tell you all. Day after to-mor- 
row, ef you keeps brave as you is now, 
Judy is the ’oman what shall make de 
heart ob you bright wid her consolin 
rewealments,—dat is, ef you does as I 
mean to signify, and acts de part what J. 
shall intimate.” «4 

True to her promise, Judy, on the third 
day after, seeing that Ernest was suffi- 
ciently recovered to bear her revelations, 
addressed him in the following terms : 

‘‘Mass Ernest, my son, what for did 
you not speak in time to Miss Clara, and 
tell her how well you knowed her ’com- 
plishments, and how you loved her? 
Don’t stop me. I will talk to you as I 
think is right. Dr. Blake put you into 
my hand, and he knowed dat I would do 
de ting dat was right. Mind dis, Dr. 
Blake said you was to be under my con- 
trolment. Bless dat sensible man! So 
I has orders to speak when I pleases, and 
keep still when I sees fit. You is not to 
dictate to me, my son, but I is to dictate 
to you. So you will please to listen. I 


dont ax you to talk,—’taint good for you ; 
and, feelin my prewileges, I tell you, 
when you gits up from dis bed,—which, 
by de help ob de Lord, I hope you will do 
soon, you has but one road to take, and 
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dat be straight to Grove Hill. Once I git 
you and Miss Clara a-explainin tings, 
dat is all I wants. Now promise me, my 
son, dat you will go dere soon as Dr. 
Blake says youmay. It don’t beseem me 
to tell my nyoung lady’s secrets, but I 
tell you dis,—your secrets and hers is 
one, if compared, and dat comparement 
is not for ole Judy to make, dough her 
heart be in de matter. But dis much I 
has to say, ef you does not go and com- 
fort de heart ob Miss Clara, as only you 
ken comfort her, you will be most bad as 
dat unconscionable William himself,— 
dat Will Clifford. Don’t tell me you is 
afeard to speak toher. Tell her dat, and 
she will know how to set you right. Dere 
was to be a weddin at Grove Hill,—dere 
was,—and glad I am to say de Provi- 
dence ob de Lord perwented it. But 
mark my words,—and you knows Mom 
Judy is not de false speaker,—ef you acts 
right, a-frettin away too much underwal- 
ument ob your own blessed self, and 
a-axin her,—you knows who I means,— 
a-axin her ef it would be seemly for one 
what ’aint got de big brags ob sich as 
Clifford, to raise dere eyes to de likes ob 
hers ;—dis won’t do, my son. But I has 
not much larnin to-qualify you wid. 
Only I can tell you dis, ef you loves her, 
and I knows you does,—say dat. Dat be 
de matter in hand. Let her know Miss 
*Fitzallan be nothin to you, only in de 
way of friendship. But, Mass Ernest, I 
has said enough, and more dan becomes 
a poor black ’oman, dough I is a nurse 
what hab liberty to speak, when oders is 
bound to keep silence.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Again the lordly monarch of the day 
sought his golden chamber in the West, 
and gathered about his departing light 
the resplendent clouds of evening. Again 
a pair sat in the open verandah of Grove 
Hill house, and, this time, the real lovers 
sat side by side,—Clara Harcourt and 
Ernest Tatnall; he, with revived hope, 
pale from recent illness, his arm in a 
sling, and his noble countenance exalted 
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by the triumph of truth and love; she, 
fair as the goddess who sprang from the 
sea, with a smile so sweet and winning, 
that it carried conviction to all who look- 
ed on her, of the perfect peace and hap- 
piness by which it was prompted. 

Great was Judy’s delight while gazing 
from the lawn below on her children, as 
she called them, and directing Delia’s 
attention to them as they sat conversing, 
she said: 

“Ah! sister Delia, dere is a sight 
what fills my ole eyes wid joy and most 
wonderful satisfaction! Aint I de’oman 
to feel proud? for most of dat be my 
work ; and Dr. Blake, dough he be great 
in de medicine line, be great also in de 
adwisement what he do give. Dat bless- 
ed man is got a eye to souls jist as well 
as he has to de bodies ob dem what falls 
onder his comfortable and patronizin care. 
He knowed, I tell you he did, and he 
sent me to de right one at de right time 
for the preservin ob life and healin ob 
sorrow. He bea great man,—Dr. Blake. 
May de Lord reward him for de charity 
ob his doins, my sister. I tell you what, 
Delia my ’oman, de marcy ob de great 
Farrer be ober all his creation; and as 
dat christian soul, broder Carter, says, 
‘ef some is rich and wise as our white 
folks be, yet de increasement ob care be 
also wid de inereasement ob riches.’ 
Sister Delia, dem what has de prosper- 
ment ob bein high ober us, has need ob 
our faithful sarvices, and when we does 
our duty to dem, we does it to de great 
Master, who have commanded us to use 
no eye-sarvice, not as men-pleasers, but 
as dose who would please Him. I has 
wentured in dis affair beyond my callin, 
as you knows, Delia, yet I done all wida 
honest mind, and Him, what sees de se- 
crets of all, has rewarded me wid de wish 
ob my heart. Yes, and dat same couple, 
what you see a-sittin dere, was jist made 
for one anoder, as one day will be. So, 
thanks be to de Lord—Amen. 

But, we are at a bridal now. One fair 
as poet’s dream stands by the side of Er- 
nest Tatnall. She is robed in spotless 
white. Her countenance is chastened,— 
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her dress simple to plainness. What need 
is there for gold and jewels,—the orange 
wreath, which once only for a lifetime 
may grace the brow of girlhood,—what 
need of these? As the soft perfume of 
Arabia’s matchless jessamine pervades 
the air with its subtle and entrancing 
sweetness, so the flower of happy love, 
blooming at the heart of the happy bride, 
sheds serene beauty over her rarely 
equalled features. With an unspoken 
prayer, breathing through the chambers 
of her soul, with her alabaster arm rest- 
ing on that of her lover, and her large 
moist eyes no longer cast hopelessly on 
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earth, but raised reverently and grateful - 
ly to heaven, Clara Harcourt uttered that 
vow, which, registered in heaven, cannot 
be dissolved on earth. 

And Ernest,—how noble is his air! 
How surély are love and honor portrayed, 
as in a map, on his ingenuous and intel- 
lectual lineaments! The great, black 
brows are no more drawn together with 
agonizing thought. The pale cheek puts 
on again its youthful flush, and that 
grand charm of his face;—the wonderful, 
soul-speaking eye, flashes with mighty 
joy, for TRUTH HAS CONQUERED AND LOVE 
IS VICTORIOUS. 





ALICE DAWSON. 


A SUMMER STORY. 


“She bade me, if I had a friend that loved 
her, 

| should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her.” 


Where the Blue Ridge, azure-crested 
Shades the Shenandoah’s tide, 
Alice Dawson’s dwelling rested 
On the sheltering mountain side. 


In a landscape soft and mellow, 
Hidden from the distant town, 

On a bank of green and yellow 
Stood the old house painted brown. 


And a little creek came winding 
From the highlands to the shore. 
What is this ?—are teax-drops blinding 
Views that fancy would restore ? 


Bygone hours, your recollection 
Ever with some pain is fraught, 

And your happiest reflection 
Darkened with a cast of thought. 


Hours of youth so brief in measure, 
While at life’s first flowers we grasp, 

With you comes a pang of pleasure 
Like the stinging of an asp, 


And a throb of melancholy 
In the heart beats suddenly 

For the days now vanished-wholly 
Like a treasure in the sea. 


Ah! those days I well remember; 
They will never come again; 
It was early in September, 
And the evening closed in rain, 


When I heard the merry laughter 
That with Arthur ever went, 

And ’twas but a moment after 
O’er my shoulder he had bent. 


“ Come,” he cried, “and let us wander 
Through the country, far and wide : 
I am free my time to squander 
For a month I am untied. 


‘“ Leave your easel, drop your pallet, 
Cast the city’s care behind, 

Take a carpet-bag or wallet, 
Let us breathe the mountain wind.” 


So we went but pride and pleasure 
In my art claimed all my thought, 
And materials to treasure 
‘any a landscape wild I brought. 


“ will win the grace-of. nature 
Ere it passes quite away,. 

And will mirror every feature, 
Arthur, where we chance to stray.” 


Still he laughed: “I’m but a rover; 
I'll do nothing :” he replied ; 
‘“‘ Tdle—sleep on beds of clover, 
While you are stretching at my side.” 
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‘Over regions went we ranging 
Beautiful beyond compare, 
Lowland, upland, ever-changing. 
Till we breathed the mountain air; 


Bright and balmy was the weather 
And the skies did only smile ; 
Now apart and now together, 
As we might the time beguile, 


Through Virginia’s wilds enchanting 
On we went as in a dream, 

Resting where the sunlight slanting 
Fell-on Shenandoah’s stream. 


There for some few days we rested, 
Indolent and void of care, 

By the Blue Ridge azure-crested, 
Breathing the pure mountain air. 


Arthur often spent long hours 
In that wild romantic zone 
Sealing the steep mountain towers 
While I wandered quite alone. 


Till one day he came to meet me 
But he laughed not on that day ; 
And he scarcely paused to greet me : 
“ Leave your sketching: come away 


“ Over to the valley yonder.” 
Thus in haste he said to me. 
“Come, my friend, and see a wonder 
I would travel far to see.” 


Yielding to the sudden sally 
Of my friend’s impetuous mood, 
Forth he led me through the valley 
To the border of a wood. 


‘ See,” he cried in phrase disjointed, 
“ What defies your idle art. 

Look and marvel.’’ And he pointed 
Where a cottage stood apart. 


In a landscape soft and mellow 
Sloping from the uplands down, 

On a bank of golden yellow 
Stood the old house paiuted brown. 


This was Alice Dawson’s dwelling, 
Sheltered on the green-wood side, 
Where the Blue Ridge grandly swelling 

Shades the Shenandoah’s tide. 


Near the river sat the maiden 
Gazing on the prospect fair, 
And a child all flower-laden 
At her side was sporting there. 


| Aucust 


With that courteous grace advancing 
That in Arthur was supreme, 
Every quality enhanging 
The precursor of esteem, 


And that genial frankness blended 
With a gay and happy ease 

That my friend to all commended 
And were ever sure to please, 


Promptly giving salutation 

While I followed nothing loth, 
Arthur without hesitation 

Made acquaintance for us both. 


Fascination unaffected 
Marked the maiden’s calm reply ; 
We were met as friends expected, 
No surprise was in her eye. 


All that beauty ever lavished, 
All that faultless grace could yield, 
Gathered there the charmed eye ravished 
And perfection seemed revealed. 


From the hour when we had seen her 
Came a change to Arthur’s mood, 
To his airy, light demeanour, 
And his laughter grew subdued. 


Alice Dawson, only Alice, 
Evermore became his theme, 

As we rambled through the valleys, 
Or along the noble stream. 


Often long days passed unnoted, 
When we three together met ; 
But to art alone devoted 
I would all the world forget. 


And though haply seated near them, 
Yet I was as if not there: 

I would neither see nor hear them 
Building castles in the air. 


All my labour still applying 
To my pencil, from the scene 
Hillocks purple, white clouds flying 
Wrought I still, or forest green. 


Little in my mood abstracted 
For the present did I care, 
Fixed upon the lights refracted 
From the future bright and fair. 


I would muse on the successes 
That in time I hoped to earn, 

With the passion that caresses, 
Hearts that with ambition burn. 
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Trials long and high endeavour, ~ 
Gilded prizes to be won,— 

Vain, unreal things forever 
All my thoughts were bent upon. 


By the homage he would render, 
If I read his soul aright, 

With a love most true and tender 
Arthur loved the maiden bright. 


Often when the west was glowing 
With the flash of setting day, 

And the kine came homeward lowing 
We among them took our way. 


Her father loved us well, and often 
He would bid us welcome there, 

And her mother’s eye would soften 
When we grouped around her chair. 


And her cherub little sister 
Doted on my friend as well ; 

On his knee he often kissed her 
And some fairy tale would tell. 


Often when the day was over, 
Pretty rosebud, she would wait 

Arthur’s coming to discover 
Peeping from the garden gate. 


And the dainty breeze would flutter 
Round her little yellow dress, 

As she ran her joy to utter 
And to claim his kind caress. 


Alice Dawson was the centre 
Of their rural solitude, 

Where no trouble e’er might enter 
And no evil thing intrude. 


For her portrait once they asked me— 
Golden hair and hazel eyes— 

And a grace that overtasked me— 
And a smile of paradise. 


With my pencil many faces 
Have [ painted since that day, 
Never one where such pure traces 
Of an angel spirit lay. 


In a low sweet murmur talking 
We would all the vale explore, 

She with Arthur ever walking 
By the Shenandoah’s shore. 


Homeward moss and wild flowers bringing 
From the river’s bank afar, 

Or at eve for long hours singing 

To her deftly played guitar. 


Alice Dawson—A Summer Story. 


Could I doubt but that she loved him, 
That he was accepted too, 

That her father well approved him, 
That her choice her mother knew ? 


But I sometimes paused to wonder, 
And it made me muse apart, 

When the maiden seemed to ponder 
On some secret in her heart. 


There were hours, as when declining 
The moss-rose turns its head away 
From where the nightingale sits pining 

Heedless of his plaintive lay, 


So Alice Dawson would turn brooding 

On thoughts which Arthur did not share 
As if something came intruding 

Half of sorrow, half of care. 


Alice Dawson, seated near him, 
Nothing when he spoke replied, 

Then the maid seemed not to hear him 
And her eyes were turned aside. 


And her eyes on me were resting 
With a strange and dreamy look, 
And though he perchance were jesting. 
Yet no heed the maiden took ; 


But her eyes, before al! gladness, 
Would emit a lambent ray 

Of such wild and mournful sadness, 
That my own would turn away. 


Scarcely ever had we spoken ; 
For I willingly was mute, 

And from her there came no token 
Save the daily trite salute. 


To my friend as to a brother, 
Free and open was her speech, 
For there was no need to smother 
Love that equal seemed in each. 


In her manner, mild and quiet, 

All her heart to him was shown, 
Can I doubt it or deny it ? 

And her thoughts were all his own. 


All save one perchance, that hidden 
Even from herself, would rise 

In her spirit and unbidden 
Veil the soft orbs of her eyes. 


That it was, well had I noted ; 
What it was, I never knew. 

Thus to her was he devoted 
And her soul to him was true. 
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102 Alice Dawson—A Summer Story. 


Yet ‘twas strange, fair Alice ever 
When my Arthur kindled me, 

And by all I made endeavour 
That my art should honoured be,— 


When I warmed and gave expression 
To the hopes that filled my mind,— 

Then would she to each digression 
Listen earnestly inclined. 


When of Raphael I had spoken, 
Or of Michael Angelo, 

Or the golden chain unbroken 
Of grand masters long ago,— 


When [ traced our lofty duty, - 
The sublime of perfect art, 

Or the eternal soul of beauty 
That is breathed in every heart, 


And the thousand rare achievements 
That the painter’s skill hath wrought, 

Trials, toils and harsh bereavements, 
And the prize that came unsought; 


Things I knew were dull to others, 
So I kept them to myself, 

Till with kind zeal like a brother’s 
Arthur drew them from their shelf,— 


When my art roused my emotion, 
She would pause to hear me speak, 
And the flush of her emotion 
Came and went upon her cheek. 


Once it happened near the river 
On a bridge that spanned a stream 
Which the mountain floods deliver 
To the parent tide supreme, 


There we lingered, long delaying, 
Arthur at her side, and I 

Sat apart with toil essaying 
Scenery from the mountains nigh. 


Where they stood a moment glancing 
Tle look of Alice I discerned, 

That came at times her spirit trancing 
Though her face was partly turned. 


On her fine wrought features resting 
More than ever came it now, 

Like the marble sadness cresting. 
The Apolle’s pensive brow. 


Then I felt a sudden sorrow 
O’er my soul sweep like a wind, 
And its cause it seemed to borrow 
From that in Alice Dawson’s mind. 


| AueUsT 


There are strange sympathies sent flying 
From heart to heart in wild appeals, 
And often eye to eye replying, 
A world not understood reveals. 


What was in the gentle spirit 

Of Alice Dawson held confined ? 
Could one so fair as she inherit 

A lingering sorrow of the mind ? 


Bending on my work intently 

While these thoughts my spirit stirred, 
On my shoulder gently, gently, 

Came a hand light as a bird, 


Then my glance to heaven raising, 
Full it met against the blue, 

The angel face of Alice gazing 
Down upon the scene I drew. 


Where the high trees rose commanding 
The farther berder of the stream, 
Arthur now alone was standing 
On the bridge’s verge extreme. 


And from where my friend was leaning 
He was busy I could mark, 

Some device of tender meaning 
Carving on a tree’s smooth bark. 


Then said Alice, murmuring faintly 
In a whisper soft and low, 

With a look demure and saintly 
Turned upon the ground below,— 


Then said Alice: “ Could I ever 
Gain this art you love so well # 
Could I ever by endeavour 
And devotion thus excel ? 


“Ts a woman’s hand forbidden 
Lest the noble prize she miss: 

Is your cunning from us hidden, 
Could a maiden paint like this ? 


“ Are we so restrained by duty 
That we must withdraw our will 

From created dreams of beauty 
And the magic of your skill ?” 


Then said I: “ my skill has in it 
Little worthy of your praise ; 
Soon, fair Alice, might you win it 

And the magic it conveys. 


“In my hand’s unequal cunning, 
Scarcely painting is an art: 

Time alone by: long years running, 
That high merit can impart. 
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* But the slow career untiring, 
Is not for a maiden bright ; 
And the guerdon, still retiring, 
Would your toil but ill requite. 


‘Wherefore should your hand elated, 
From your dreams seek to restore 
-Forms of beauty uncreated 
When her light has robed you o’er ? 


“ And this priceless natural dower 
You do so divinely wear, 

That our proudest labour’s power . 
Cannot claim a grace so rare. 


“ Never to our poor art fetter 
The free wings of such a mind; 
That fair hand for something. better 
Was by nature’s self designed. 


“ Be not this your life; but rather 
Win some true and constant heart ; 

Genial friends about you gather ; 
This is all a maiden’s art. 


“ Innocently pleasing ever, 
Love will bring you stronger ties, 
Which not time himself can sever: 
Love his power still defies. 


“Even now perchance your beauty 
In some heart beams like a sun, 
And it knows no other duty, 
Than the homage you have won.” 


“ Beauty,”—then said Alice smiling, 
“ Idle words your answer breathes, 

From my better thought beguiling 
And the hope that fancy wreathes. 


“If indeed I were so gifted 

I should hold the prize not dear, 
Only to obtain,”—she lifted 

Her glance on Arthur drawing near, 


As he joined us then she faltered 
With a change of voice and look, 

And hastily the current altered 
That her former language took. 


And with Arthur came returning 
The old mournful look again. 

What within that soul was burning 
That so clothed the face with pain ? 


It was only three days after 
That the hour of parting came ; 
Arthur soon regained his laughter, 
Yet he seemed not all the same. 


Alice Dawson—A Summer Story. 


We had thought, as I remember, 
In the mountains to remain. 

Some few days, but ‘twas November 
Ere we homeward turned again. 


It was upon our way we quarreled. 
Arthur said: “ What profits it 

By all the muses to be laureled, 
To win each prize of to and wit, 


“ To conquer art and yet so blindly 
To live as not to live at all ?” 
And other things he said unkindly, 
Until at last he roused my gall. 


For I had said: “a painter only 
On art should ever keep his eye , 
For art though friendless quite and lonely 
Should breathe, and think, and live, and 
die.” 


And then, it seemed to mg, half sneering 
At my own art he said; “’Tis well : 
Your confession is most cheering 
And ‘twas right of this to tell. 


“ Friends appear, by your own showing, 
Nothing: art is all to you.” 

Here the full cup overflowing, 
From his presence I withdrew. 


Thus we ended our vacation 
And we soon arrived at town 

Each in his separate vocation 
Seeking fortune or renown. 


Next summer great was my emotion, 
Hearing Arthur, with his bride, 


For Europe bound had crossed the ocean, — 


And then to think of this I sighed. 


For twas not the gentle Alice, 

The maiden of the mountains blue. 
I felt a slight return of malice, 

For I had thought his love was true, 


“Such a friend and such a lover!” 
So I thought; “light, fickle, vain, 
All my faith in him is over, 
We shall not be friends again. 


Yet though this might pain me greatly, : 
Something often pained me more, 

When those mountains grand and stately 
I went that summer to explore. 


And my summer ramble winding, 
To the Shenandoah’s tide, 

Went the dear old haunts all finding 
Easily without a guide. 
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From the green-wood foliage peeping 
There the well known cottage stood, 
Round the gate the vines were creeping, 

Near the door the feathered brood. 


I met the farmer and addressed him ; 
But his look was gloomy now. 

Some unwelcome thought possessed him ; 
For a cloud hung on his brow. 


“Will he then receive me coldly?” 
Thus I mused: “ do I intrude?” 

And I questioned him less boldly 
Something doubting of his mood. 


So more speedily to finish 

This uncertain state of mind, 
And vexation to diminish 

By discourses more confined, 


Then I asked him of his daughter, 
But the farmer not replied, 

Gazed on Shenandoah’s water 
Shook his head and only sighed. 


He could not trust himself with speaking. 
I saw his trembling lips dispart 

With a motion as if seeking 
Utterance for some grief at heart. 


At last he spoke: “ Sir, you may wonder 
Not to meet her here to-day. 

Look, sir, our Alice, she lies yonder. 
And pointed o’er the hills away, 


Where the distant church half blending 
With the clouds its steeple white, 
Pilgrim-like appeared ascending, 
Some celestial mountain’s height. 


“ Poor child, she drooped a few weeks only, 
And she withered quite away, 

And the house seems very lonely, 
Lonelier, pene every day. 


“ Yet we have her little sister,” 
And he fondly took the child, 

Raised her up and softly kissed her, 
But full mournfully he smiled. 


“ There did come a neighbour wooer, 
Who would take her for his bride ; 
Rich and worthy, no one truer; 
But his offer was denied— 


“ Until Alice was persuaded 
By her mother to accept. 
But alas! our lily faded, 
And the day was never kept.” 


Alice Dawson—A Summer Story. 
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Not again till four years after, 
Arthur and myself were met, 

And his merry ringing laughter 
As of old was with him yet. 


Of his journeys much he told me, 
Of his children and his bride, 

Who would all, he promised, hold me 
For his dear old friend well tried. 


And his tangled story threading, 
He came to speak of me at last, 
The radiance of his gay wit shedding 
On every topic as it past. 


Thus through merriment and reason 
He was brought by slow degrees 
Back to that happy summer season, 
® When we breathed the mountain breeze. 


And he said: “Do you remember 
Alice Dawson, when we two 
Spent that famous long September 

Up among the mountains blue.” 


Then at once I thought it fitter 
To inform him she was dead. 
And perchance my tone was bitter 
For his cheerful smile had fled. 


“Ah!” said Arthur then, “this grieves me, 
That your history thus should end; 

For if friendship not deceives me 
Let me tell you why my friend. 


“ For the secret need not smother 
Where since those old days it lies. 
Me she treated as a brother 
But I read her gentle eyes. 


“ And if I built no idle palace 
In the air where fancy soars, 
Then I think the love of Alice, 
Alice Dawson’s love was yours.” 


“No,” said I in perfect wonder, 
“ No, the thing cannot be so, 
We were evermore asunder 
In that summer, long ago. 


“In your eyes she seemed perfection, 
You were ever at her side, 

And you courted her affection 
Yet you chose another bride.”’ 


“ Friend,” he said, “ the past is over, 
You mistook each act of mine; 
But we can m0 more recover 
That unfinished lost design. 
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“T had formed a plan—no matter: 
Those were days of empty dreams. 
Time and destiny will scatter 
The most cherished of our scheme. 


June 19TH, 1861. 


“Of my plan, so strangely thwarted 
Alice Dawson never knew; 

But if her regard I courted, 
Friend I courted her for you.” 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


The action of the late Confederate Con- 
gress on the slave trade, incorporating a 
prohibition of it, into the provisional con- 
stitution, appears still to meet with severe 
censure on the part of its former advo- 
cates. In the lead of these persons, is to 
be found the very finished writer and bold 
politician, L. W. Spratt, of South Caro- 
lina, who in bis letter to Mr. Perkins, of 
Louisiana, and published in the June 
number of the Messenger, takes the broad 
ground, that the South, whether so be- 
lieved or not, by the people or the pres- 
ent actors on the political boards,—is ac- 
tually engaged “in the formation of a 
Slave Republic.” And, as I understand 
him, takes the further ground, that the 
slave trade is essential to its success. Now 
if the premise was right, the reasoning, 
probably, would be right. But as I am 
of that number who place the present 
movement in society on a higher basis 
than the mere forming of a Slave Repub- 
lic, I must be pardoned for not seeing the 
justness of his argument, and can not in- 
vest it with that vital importance, which 
he claims for it, in regard to the fortunes 
of the government, which the South is 
engaged in building up. 

Outside of these specific positions, the 
reasons advanced—which are intended 
for the support of his positions—taken as 
isolated arguments, are of the most ori- 
ginal and brilliant order, and deserve the 
most serious attention. My intention, 
therefore, is neither to criticise his letter, 
nor seriously to contest his postulates. 
My purpose is more to offer another view, 
in place of his first proposition, that the 


South is engaged in the formation of a 
“* Slave Republic,”’—as 1 look upon that, 
as an already accomplished fact,—done 
too, by a higher power, long since, almost 
before the propriety or impropriety of the 
subject became mooted or observed; and 
that all the powers of earth will not 
shake it, let their course be what it may. 
My opinion is, that the present movement 
is a contest for supremacy, as between the 
Saxon of the North, and the Norman of the 
South. The one democratic in all his in- 
terests, the other, aristocratic—the one 
lawless, disorderly, fierce and fanatical 
the other, conservative, bold, chivalrous 
and commanding. And in the present 
instance differing widely in social institu- 
tions. The one having free labour—the 
other, sustained, in his abnormal latitude, 
by African slave labour. Two peoples 
instinctively antagonistic in all leading 
points of character, have been, on this 
continent, as things were, and are in 
England, brought face to face, and under 
one government. There, the contest has 
twice come upon the stage, first in the 
eleventh century, and next in the seven- 
teenth,—and for the first time here, at the 
present moment, But therefrom, Mr. 
Spratt draws conclusions, that the contest 
is one between social forms of labour— 
and speaks of it as the ‘irrepressible 
conflict” between two forms of society, 
which have been bound together by our 
government—which phrase I look upon 
as one of the most delusive misnomers 
that has ever crept into political nomen- 
clature,—it has made itself attractive, by 
appearing to refer to certain great facts 
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in the political and social world, and es- 
says to define facts and meanings, in re- 
gard to which, the minds of men are not 
determined. It is used, because of its 
being an easy political technicality, that 
is supposed to embrace the whole scope 
of the difficulties of the time, about which 
men have not taken the pains nor the 
time to inform themselves of properly in 
detail,—and I confess some astonishment 
at finding Mr. Spratt falling into its use. 
Lincoln claims the invention of it, and 
Seward appropriated it, because it ap- 
peared as the embodiment of that promi- 
nent itching which the Saxon Puritan of 
the North felt, to meddle with the affairs 
of the Norman of the South. 

Mr. Spratt shows that he has thorough- 
ly fallen into this singular political hal- 
lucination, ‘ the irrepressible conflict,”— 
by his argument, that had it not been for 
the blunder of 1789, not only the States 
that were then slave holding, but now 
free, would have not only remained so, 
but that their propaganda in the territory 
of the West would have resulted in the 
formation of slave States. Hethus makes 
African slavery a thing of accident, and 
not a feature of society, with well defin- 
ed and unalterable laws and purposes. 

If the institution of slavery does verily 
depend for its existence upon mere acci- 
dent, or arbitrary legislation, then truly, 
the phrase, “irrepressible conflict,” has 
areal significance. The contrary posi- 
tion, that it is a Divinely appointed fea- 
ture of society, is bat a supposition in 
part as undemonstrable, as Mr. Spratt’s 
—yet it is so much more Southern, that I 
never fail to feel astonished when I find 
so true a Southerner falling into the Pu- 
ritan doctrine. According to my view of 
Northern character, which I have endea- 
vored to inform myself of, by tracing it 
back to its German origin I think that that 
combination of dignified greatness and 
natural command, so necessary to the 
proper control of slavery, is not to be 
found among the Northern people, and 
that slavery did not nominally belong to 
them, or that latitude,—and the reason of 
its ever having had even a temporary 
home among them, had but a purely com- 


The African Slave Trade. 
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mercial origin—and it left them: forever, 
so soon as a people better adapted to its 
control, a more natural climate and more 
suitable labour, were discovered. 

If these assertions are facts, there can 
be no such collision between the two so- 
cieties of this continent, as the phrase 
“irrepressible conflict” is supposed to 
designate and define. The white man 
and the negro, have each a natural and a 
different latitude wherein to labour, and 
neither can successfully infringe upon the 
other. There can not be, by the laws of 
nature, any conflict,—and to suppose 
that nature has made no positive and irre- 
vocable law, for these two so widely dif- 
ferent races, is but to impeach the wis- 
dom of the Great Architect. 

While I am highly pleased with, and 
fully endorse many of Mr. Spratt’s posi- 
tions taken in an isolated form, and agree 
with him too, in the opinion, that it had 
probably been impossible, for two socie- 
ties differing so widely in many leading 
features, and marked by such variance in 
the economy of their social stracture, to 
have remained longer together under one 
form of government, I yet do not agree 
that slavery per se was at the bottom of 
this dissimilarity and variance. But, on 
the contrary, believe that slavery on this 
continent, was itself the result of other 
and higher differences, having their be- 
ginning far back in the annals of time— 
and that in the present instance, slavery 
merely became an accidental indication 
of the point whereat these differences had 
reached a governmental climacteric. 

I look upon slavery not entirely as a 
primal institution, but moreas an auxiliary 
feature of society, placed here in support 
of higher and graver purposes. It must 
necessarily be an incident to some higher 
design in the grand economy of the 
world as appointed and directed by a 
Higher Power. I think it, therefore, an 
unwarranted position to assume that we 
of the South are engaged in the building 
up of a Slave Republic, or that the con- 
test either begins or ends with slavery, 
nor will its destiny be in any-wise affec- 
ted by any wars or revolutions that may 
come along. It will be in the political 
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and social world—as the fixed stars in 
the planetary world, always the same and 
immutable. If the institution of slavery 
in the States of the South, is viewed as 
the peculiar life and destiny of a most 
peculiar people—a mere ageney produc- 
tion and servitude, above which that peo- 
ple is never to rise, further than receiv- 
ing certain incidentally social advanta- 
ges; then the &rgument is complete in 
favour of the position, that it is but an 
agency of a destiny on the part of the 
South, of very high import, in which the 
African has no vital interest,—LZabour is 
his sphere. 

If these positions be true; then the 
question of the trade itself, is but one of 
common economy, and is to be judged of 
by the ordinary laws of demand and sup- 
ply. By investing it with any other at- 
tributes, we inflate it with an importance 
which it does not deserve, and involve it 
in doubts and mysticism unfavorable to 
its quietness and peace, by exciting preju- 
dicial scrutiny and discussion. 

These are the only rules by which the 
subject should be judged or legislated 
upon,—to violate them, will but result in 
damage to it, asan institution, and to the 
value of all other Southern property. 
The balances, which the continual expe- 
riences of life establish will not bear to 
be disturbed by any unnatural inflation, 
or foreign stimulous; they create and 
consolidate laws and regulations for them- 
selves—bearing up under, and more re- 
quiring restriction than excitement. 

It is a well known fact that the supply 
of such articles as slaves are engaged in 
the production of, is quite equal to the 
demand, indeed is rather in excess,— 
which is an infallible proof that slavery 
itself requires no increase from the slui- 
ces of the slavetrade. Slaves, it is true, 
have for a few years past had a greatly 
increased value, but not a greatly dispro- 
portioned one, to the value of their pro- 
ductions. The increase in both, how- 
ever, have not grown out of short supply, 
but from outside causes altogether,—such 
as the great increase of gold in the world, 
from the mines of California and Austra- 
lia, &e., &e. 


Whether these things were foreseen at 
the time of the slave trade being restrict- 
ed, it is nevertheléss a fact well establish- 
ed at present, and is to be looked on per- 
haps, as one of those fortunate results, 
that sometimes comes of accidental or 
biased and misconceived legislation. Yes, 
the institution of slavery as a simple 
agent of production, has most happily 
found its level for the present, and that is 
the only test by which we can judge of it 
—and it would now be most unwise to 
disturb it—even if the question admitted 
of practical execution, which it unques- 
tionably does not at this time. I would, 
just here, suggest to the minds of those 
so eager for this trade, an idea of far 
more practical importance to the South- 
ern Republic,—the opening of the cotton 
trade,—a problem of far less difficulty, 
but of sufficient importance to deserve 
attention, as one of practical utility and 
necessity. 

But Mr. Spratt, however, does not ask 
for any positive act in favor of the slave 
trade, but merely that a prohibition of it 
should not be incorporated in the perma- 
nent constitution; leaving the question 
open. Now when all the facts are con- 
sidered; leaving the question open, would 
be equal to establishing it so far as it lay 
in our power. I refer to the fact mainly, 
of the price which slaves now bear. The 
property of the South, leading off in that 
channel, there is a consequent desire on 
the part of all men to obtain as large a 
share as possible; it will therefore be 
seen that leaving the question open, 
would be little less than offering a pre- 
mium for men to engage in it—as even 
at greatly reduced prices the trade would 
pay immense profits. Slave holders would 
continue to purehase even though they 
condemned the thing as a measure of po- 
litical and pecuniary economy, and should 
see, plainly, into what abyss it would 
eventually lead the social and industrial 
interests of the country. Though disap- 
proving the system, the argument would 
still come up to the mind of every man, 
that if he did not purchase, another 
would ; that it would be just as well for 
him to secure the present profit, however 
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equivocal for the future, as for another to 
do so. Thus while there might be the 
specious appearance of gain, the general 
scale of welfare would be on an inclined 
plane of great proclivity. 

Mr. Spratt speaks of the large extent 
of territory in the Southern States, yet 
unreduced to cultivation; this is a fact. 
We have large tracts of country that have 
proven themselves unmanageable except 
by slave labour, and quite as much or 
more, that are absolutely unfit for any of 
the purposes of agriculture, as at present 
known ; upon these, therefore, slaves can 
never go. The pine barrons which exist 
extensively in all the Southern States, 
and particularly in the Carolinas, are too 
light for any of the practical employ- 
ments of slave labour, save that of the 
making of turpentine. 

Now it is well known, that our system 
of slave labour is heavy of support, and 
can only be sustained with any success 
on strong lands, where the labour is heavy, 
and the productions heavy. We have an 
abundance of this sort of land, much of 
which is in a wild state, but being redu- 
ced to cultivation, as fast as the increase 
of population, and the demands of the 
world, increase for the productions of 
slave labour. Leaving out many minor 
considerations and objections, the fact of 
importing sufficient slaves to bring these 
lands into cultivation, that are at present 
in a wild state, would result most disas- 
trously to the trade and welfare of the 
country, in addition to having us over- 
run by a greatly disproportioned slave 
population, which, instead of being a 
national blessing, would in a few years 
become a national nuisance. 

These unoccupied lands, which the ad- 
vocates of the slave trade appear to be so 
desirous of seeing brought into cultiva- 
tion, are, and will long continue to be, 
great conservators of our national peace 
and happiness ; as they will, all along, 
furnish easy and natural homes for our 
population as it increases. They furnish 
homes for the surplus increase of the 
older States, and more densely populated 
localities. Revolutions and disturbances 
in society always grow out of the clash 
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of interests and opinions of men, in 
densely inhabited districts, where they 
have not the means of escape, and no 
place to escape to. Therefore, one of the 
greatest assurances we have of remain- 
ing an united and agreeing people for a 
long protracted period, after we settle our 
present difficulties, is in our thinly popu- 
lated and extensive territory. So far 
then from endeavoring %o fit up those 


lands by an unnatural and heated system 


of colonization, or so far from looking 
upon them as unfavorable features in our 
history, they are a’source of congratula- 
tion and should be kept for the use of fu- 
ture generations, and for the future of 
our Southern Republic. And above all 
things, protected against the demagogue: 
ing inventions of modern legislation, un- 
der the philanthropic guise of gratuitous 
homesteads to the world-wide millions, 
There is a main leading element running 
through the Southern people, which it 
should be the object of our legislation to 
preserve and protect, and one very effi- 
cient mode of doing this, will be to guard 
our present wild domain from any foreign 
intrusion of any sort, and offering no fur- 
ther inducements, in stimulation of emi- 
gration to us from abroad. It were per- 
haps better for us that we were already 
less admixed than we are. But to return 
again to the immediate subject. The 
slave owning population, the slave popu- 
lation itself, the productions of slave 
labour, and the reduction of wild lands 
to cultivation, are now quite well arran- 
ged in their mutual relations, and will 
continue to be if not disturbed by any 
uncommon stimulation. It should there- 
fore be our first care to maintain this well 
established equilibrium, which nature 
and experience appear to have arranged 
so well for the regulation of society. 

A large and heavy population, increas- 
ed cultivation, and stimulated production, 
would doubtless be sources of natural 
wealth, but it would soon be with us, as 
it is with all densely populated and in- 
dustrial nations—what might be aggre- 
gate wealth and strength, might be indi- 
vidual poverty—a fact or condition to be 
avoided by the South, as long as possible. 
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The wealth of a slave holding people, is 
not to be judged of by the old maxims of 
free labour governments; an altogether’ 
different system of economy and juris- 
prudence is to be established, adapted to 
their peculiar and isolated condition. 
Slavery, as it exists in these Southern 
States, stands boldly out before the world 
as a new and mysterious fact in the his- 
tory and science of government. The 
maudlin sentimentality of philanthro- 
pists falls harmless and powerless at its 
feet—the ancient and stereotyped anathe- 
mas against tyranny and oppression can 
not take hold upon, or effect it—and the 
old and dusty truisms of Blackletter law, 
and ethical philosophers equally with the 
fiery fulminations of the modern scivlist, 
fail to reach any vulnerable point. It 
stands out a new fact, bidding defiance 
to all the old theories of the past, and 
courts a higher order of examination for 
the future. 
Mr. Spratt appears to think that the 
pursuits of slavery would have transcen- 
ded agriculture, and entered perhaps into 
the higher arts, had the slave trade re- 
mained open tillthisday. This is claim- 
ing more for the African than I can pos- 
sibly think him entitled to; as all obser- 
vation and experience go to prove the 
slave intended alone for the ruder pur- 
suits of agriculture, where exposure to 
heat is necessary, and his delicate ‘* man- 
ipulations” extend to the demands of 
such kind of labour only—worming to- 
bacco, or picking cotton. In other words, 
just such labour as'the white man can 
not successfully perform, and which the 
slave himself is happiest at. To suppose 
his destiny reached to anything else, 
would be at once to strike at the strong- 
est reasoning in defence of slavery, and 
make us‘a nation of oppressors to one of 
the races of men, as delicately construct- 
ed as ourselves, and as susceptible of 
high enlightenment. Mr. Spratt thinks, 
that their employment in these higher 
walks, would have a tendency to keep 
out that element from among us, that 
makes up the “fierce democracy.” Iam 
quite as much opposed to Democracy as 
Mr. Spratt can be, but I have no fear of 


the democratic element ever arriving at 
any great or dangerous power, after we 
effect our separation from the free society 
of the North. All the main avenues of 
labour will be held by slaves, with whom 
the white man does not desire, nor is he 
able, to come in competition. This fact 
will always keep out any large numbers 
of pauper democracy. But on the other 
hand, the mutations and adversities of 
society, among every people, will always 
throw considerable numbers into the 
ranks of the democracy, whom we can 
the better control, by: not degrading, 
which we would do by so arranging soci- 
ety as to reduce them to a level with the 
slave. These people must be supported, 
and as in our Southern climate they can 
attain to but poor success in agriculture, 
we must therefore leave the lighter paths 
of labour open to them; for, as I have 
said, their numbers can never be sufficient 
to create apprehension, even should they 
hold the balance of power between con- 
tending interests in the higher walks of 
life, in some given localities, as for in- 
stance, occasionally in a city. Such a 
thing as a perfect and pure aristocracy 
can not exist—we will have a democratic 
element. It is one of the natural results 
of the tendency of all society to throw 
off its diseased parts. Our business is, 
to watch and control them, permitting it 
to have as litile political liberty as we can, 
without degrading them. 


It would be a useless effort to open the 
slave trade with a view to making every 
man a slave owner—as under scarcely 
any possible contingency, could that be 
done. Every community divides itself off 
into different pursuits, and many of these 
have no occasion or disposition to leave 
their peculiarly legitimate line of propri- 
ety, and this is especially the case in large 
cities ; the very places which Mr. Spratt 
appears anxious to preserve against the 
encroachments of a democracy. And, 
again, there is ever a large portion of 
every people who have no capacity for ac- 
quisition of any sort—they are the “ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water” to 
their race, and would not become slave 
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holders, if slaves were as plentiful as 
black-berries in spring. 

If the hand of Providence is in this 
thing of African slavery, He must have 
designed it to meet some great end in the 
eccnomy of life, and to have supplied 
some great hiatus in society; and not 
have intended it merely to keep every 
white man from labour—as that would be 
in contravention of his decree that all 
men should live by the sweat of their 
brow. Then, if He intended it for some 
great purpose, it must also be intended 
that certain leading elements of society 
should be its conservators and directors, 
as it can not be that the Great Ruler of the 
universe should have purposed so singu- 
lar and powerful an engine, to fall into 
the hands of the ignorant and vicious. 
In the construction of society, however, 
it necessarily reaches to some extent into 
that class, as there is no such thing as a 
line of division, between the positively 
good and the positively bad. 

This style of reasoning, I take it, is the 
true order of investigation in regard to 
this mysterious institution. 

On the other hand, if slavery is not a 
Divinely appointed institution, (which is 
the Puritan view,) it must of force be a 
wrong, that has been perpetuated upon 
the African ; as there could be no justice 
in the enslavement of one man for the 
benefit of another, simply because of the 
accidental power to enforce it; and the 
fact would eventuate in the complete dis- 
ruption of society. Although I do not 
admire the title which Mr. Spratt gives 
it, yet for the oceasion, I will adupt it, 
and assert, that if either of the positions 
be true, which I have suggested, then we 
are already sufficiently a “ Slave Repub- 
lic,” for all good and substantial purpos- 
es. We have been such for many long 
years, and quite likely to remain so with- 
out the intervention of any such hot- 
house process, as a re-opening of the slave 
trade. If I remember right, Mr. S. says, 
in effect, that men who refuse to endorse 
the slave trade, are either tender footed 
in regard to the justice of slavery, or 
have the fear of other nations before their 
eyes. Now I not only think it just and 
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right, but Divinely appointed, for certain 
great purposes, which have been as 
but divinely developed to human et 
and in expressing my disapprobation at 
the present time, have no fear of any sort 
before me. My main objections are rais- 
ed upon a domestic policy—and believing 
too, that we have no need of the trade, 
either to keep up the stock, or to demon- 
strate our position in regard to it. 

There are facts and considerations, 


however, which render it prudent and 


proper, that the Confederated States of 
the South should not seek to offend the 
sentiment of the foreign world, on the 
subject of slavery, by any gratuitous ac- 
tion at this particular time. 

There are certain amenities and polite 
rights, which nations are expected to ex- 
tend one another when in relations of 
amity, and while a eoncession of them 
might but little more than add to the cor- 
diality of their intercourse, the withhold- 
ing of them, would be equal to a substan- 
tial wrong. 

Now, then, we of the South have, by 
an exercise of the right of State seces- 
sion, which we assert lay at the bottom 
of our old compact, dissolved our con- 
nection with the States of the North; 
thereby we have involved ourselves in 
war, and have, in accordance with cus- 
tom, sent commissioners abroad to have 
our acts recognized as legitimate. This, 
as a matter of course, is an acknowledg- 
ment on our part, of a desire to have this 
civility, or whatever we see fit to call it, 
extended to us; and to more or less ex- 
tent look upon that recognition as a thing 
of importance. How then are we to ob- 
tain this recognition, when we purposely 
and gratuitously insult the sentiment and 
policy to which the whole foreign world, 
(England particularly,) have so long, 
whether foolishly or wisely, attached so 
great importance? 

The Lincoln government has its min- 
isters abroad, protesting against our re- 
cognition, and endeavouring to impress 
the courts of Europe with the belief that 
this contest has its foundations in an 
“ irrepressible conflict” between free and 
slave society. That it :s an effort on the 
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part of the North to maintain tle old 
government, in order to set metes and 
bounds to slavery, with a view to its final 
extinction, while the purpose of the South- 
ern Confederacy, is to extend the area of 
slavery, and to re-open the slave trade, 
which we could not do while in the Union. 
These purposes meet the long entertained 
prejudices of Europe, and however spe- 
cious, plausible and false this representa 
tion is, we have yet to combat it. No- 
thing short of the clearest schedule in 
our diplomacy, and the most irreproacha- 
ble national legislation, will enable us to 
do so. It will not do for us to go before 
the statesmen of Europe, with the old 
foggy, confused and complicated doctrines 
of state rights, southern rights, rights in 
the territories, and the necessity of the 
slave trade, &c., as these are all strange 
heresies to men of the old world. Tkese 
had all better be kept at home for local 
consumption,—in demagogueing with, 
and befuddling the minds of the million, 
as they have been used in the past. 

Our first object then, should be to disa- 
buse the mind of Europe, in regard to 
the true nature of the contest now going 
on on this,side, denuded of all superflu- 
ous matter and political fustian. And as 
slavery has no vital and primal impor- 
tance in the present move of American 
society, it is but the most miserable policy 
to say the least of it, to lug it before the 
public so prominently, either in diplo- 
macy or legislation. The sooner we can 
give the English government a correct 
understanding of the great and actual 
causes, the sooner it will become our ally. 
As the ruling element there will the bet- 
ter appreciate them, by having had the 
same contest on their own hands, of the 
Saxon and the Norman. 

The acquaintance which Europe has 
with us, has been through the medium of 
the Northern people. They, in the. ag- 
gregate, being the wealthier, the more 
numerous and the more commercial ; all 
of foreign sentiment and opinion has 
been formed through associations and 
connections with them; while really the 
Southern States and the Southern people 
have remained a terra incognita, in con- 
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sequence of their purely agricultural pur- 
suits. The character of our people, who 
they are, and what they are, have remain- 
ed till this day a sealed book; while, on 
the other hand, the Northern people have 
been at particular pains to represent 
themselves as the great democratic re- 
publicans, and the true reflectors of poli- 
tical sentiment, literature and morality 
on this continent; and for many years 
have taken quite as great pains to repre- 
sent the Southern people as inconsidera- 
ble in numbers, importance and intellect, 
—given over to idleness, profligacy and 
Gebauchery, and eking out a miserable 
sort of life on the hard earnings of op- 
pressed negro slaves. Our chief distinc- 
tion, as represented, has been in connec- 
tion with the oppressions of negro sla- 
very. For us now to do that which would 
greatly tend to confirm that report of us, 
before doing anything to furnish material 
for a more correct estimate of us, would 
be political blindness. These long instill- 
ed falsehoods are now to be averted, be- 
fore we can obtain an altogether favora- 
ble opinion in the eyes of the world. For 
us now to say that we should be regard- 
less of this favorable opinion, would be 
to make us guilty of national falsehood, 
or of political absurdity. 

The South has already, very foolishly, 
permitted the material to go abroad for 
the formation of an erroneous opinion in 
regard to our true character and purposes, 
by having allowed the contest which has 
been for several years preparing to take 
place, to assume the phase of a mere con- 
test in regard to the extension of slavery 
into the territories. Our own public men 
have gone to the full length of absurdity 
on this senseless question—contending 
for the abstract right of carrying slavery 
into latitudes which positive law would 
have tailed to keep it in. I do not mean 
to condemn the effort in behalf of the 
constitutional right,—but the fact of fail- 
ing to see that the actual character of the 
contest was of much higher origin, and 
that the rights of slavery were but one 
of its features. 

It has thus gone abroad, and very prop- 
erly too, to those not better informed, 
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that we of the South were but a nation 
of slave breeders, and engaged in an ef- 
fort to establish some sort of oligarchy, 
based upon slavery. Our own public 
men are as much to be blamed for the 
folly and bad effects of so absurd a posi- 
tion, as the Puritans are reprehensible 
for endeavoring to give the contest that 
complexion. They have but added to the 
complexity of a great social question, 
now before the world for settlement, 
which is nothing more nor less than the 
relative position, which the Saxon Puri- 
tan of the North, shall hold to the Nor- 
man of the South; the time having come 
for the latter to assert and establish his 
supremacy. Practically the “‘ irrepresei- 
ble conflict” is between the lawless and 
fierce democracy of the one, and the high 
commanding conservatism of the other, 


Having in previous articles referred to 
the historically ethnological differences of 
the two people, it is not necessary to go 
over them again. I will, however, speak 
of a very common error still prevalent 
even among our best informed men; that 
of speaking of the whole people of this 
country, as Anglo Saxon—when really 
there are but the fewest points of natural 
resemblance, and fewer still of moral af- 
finity and sympathy. So far as authentic 
history goes, it shows us to have been, 
and still to be, two very different people. 
The sooner we investigate the subject, the 
better it will be for vs, as it will develope 
the true nature of the contest now going 
on, and will furnish true data upon which 
to base our diplomatic negotiations, both 
with foreign governments, and with the 
people of the North, when the time ar- 
rives. 

To come before the world right in the 
beginning of our national career, as the 
piddling defenders and advocates of a 
slave republic, would denude the subject 
of all dignity and importance, beside put- 
ting ourselves in a wrong position—a po- 
sition that would at once array against 
us all the ill-founded prejudice of the age. 
The English people, for instance, whether 
of the Saxon or the Norman stock, have 
no sympathy with African slavery—for 
the simple reason that they do not under- 
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stand it, have never been associated with 
it, do not feel the force of its domestic 
ties, nor appreciate its appropriate, sin- 
gular and tremendous physical power 
and climatic endurance. On the contra- 
ry, they have been taught in a superficial 
way to look upon the system as a not 
only common act of selfish tyranny on 
our part, but weakening and impoverish- 
ing as a national institution. The main 
lines running through the stock of. people 
who rue Great Britian are Norman, and 
have natural affinities and sympathies 
with the main lines running through the 
people of these Southern States; as it 
was by that class, that the Southern States 
were originally colonized ; while, on the 
other hand, the common people there, 
who were the Saxon Puritans, are the 
direct and immediate progenitors of our 
Northern Puritans—between whom there. 
is a true and genuine sympathy of char- 
acter at all points. 

These facts, when properly investiga- 
ted, will prove of great significance, and 
when properly comprehended by the 
government of England, the course of the 
South will elicit a far more cordial ap- 
proval than has yet been accorded to us. 
‘he higher classes of England, no more 
than others, have any natural sympathy 
with slavery ; yet, when they find that 
slavery on this continent is in the hands 
of those who are descended from them- 
selves, it will be looked upon in a very 
different light from what it is at present. 
As they know themselves to be no mean 
and sordid tyrants, so they will feel that 
we are not; and therefore that slavery, 
among us, is not a mere act of selfish 
tyranny, but an institution of higher or- 
dination ; holding some superior relation 
to the welfare and good government of 
society, for the benefit of the world at 
large. And that the men of the South 
have been placed next to it, and over it, 
because of inherently higher capacity of 
command, being able to control it with 
kindness and to direct it with efficiency, 
in advancement of s»me superior purpose 
not. as yet fully developed. 

And though we, as a Norman stock, 
are far below our normal latitude, yet 
we aie preserved against the accidents 
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and inclemencies of locality, by the use 
of a race who can perform its labours 
without detriment to its physical or mor- 
al progress. At the same time this fact 
of latitude is a preservative against the 
incursions of any other of the white la- 
bouring classes, which cbviates the ob- 
jection of Mr. Spratt, of our becoming a 
democracy, unless the slave trade is 
opened. 

As T have said before, I look upon the 
people of the North as perfectly incapa- 
ble of self government, and would in all 
probability have been engaged in a dozen 
different sorts of revolution among them- 
selves, since their disconnection with the 
English government, had it not been for 
the conservative influence which the 
South has exerted till recently, but which 
it lost, owing to superior Northern num- 
bers, with that tremendous lever of de- 
mocratic power in their hands—universal 
suffrage. To have remained with them 
longer, would very probably have been 
but the sign of our oppression by a law- 
less, fearless, brutal and fanatical people, 
—axa people who have an instinctive feel- 
ing of their general inferivrity—and 
therefore a natural aversion to us ; which 
they would not have failed to.wreak upon 
us, so soon as they had secured the pow- 
er. Our only resource then, against 
threatened persecution, appeared to be 
separation from them,—and separated, it 
is my opinion, we are still to exert more 
or less control over them. We have many 
errors prevalent among us, but the severe 
ordeal of war will gradually purge us of 
them, and we shall come out of this con- 
test in the ascendant, and be recognized 
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as the ruling people of this continent— 
however adverse our career may possibly 
be at first. We yet have many political 
and social postulates, which are but pop- 
ular heresies; but these have grown out 
of the hostile attitude we were compelled 
to occupy, while in association with a 
people from whom we so essentially dif- 
fered; as a mere instance of what I mean, 
I would mention the extravagant.extent 
to which we are disposed to push the doc- 
trine of state RIGHTS. This, and others 
of like character, must now be modified ; 
as we can now, from almost perfect o- 
mogeniety, afford to hand them over to 
our Puritan neighbours, who will for the 
future, follow the example of their Ger- 
man ancestry, in forming some kind oi 
political sunderbund. 

Entertaining these views, I, of course, 
differ with Mr. Spratt, who thinks the 
“irrepressible conflict,” is but a collision 
of the two different social organizatigns ; 
while I think that collision but a second- 
ary fact, resulting out of higher and su- 
perior causes—the real conflict being be- 
tween the two people North and South, 
for political supremacy, the Saxon Puri- 
tan on the one side, and the Norman on 
the cther. 

In matters of war, purpose and opin- 
ion, the parallel is perfect between the 
English Puritans of the time of Charles 
lst., and the American Puritans of to- 
day. Whilethe same may be said of the 
Cavalies of England and the men of the 
South—and the resulé will be of the same 
character, let the intervening events be 
what they may. 
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AMABEL DAY. 
THE SONG OF THE ANCIENT BACHELOR KNIGHT. 
BY MARY J. UPSHUR. 


I. 


The sunbeams sat in her ringlets 
A-weaving their cloth of gold, 
Her cheeks outshone in briglitness 
The color the rose-cups hold. 


Il. 
A-kissing the rose-cups, daily, 
A-looking on violets blue 
Have paintec the lips of my ladye 
And given ber eyes their hue. 


Il. 


O, Amabel Day, my darling! 
O, Amabel Day, my dove! 

Out of the silvery almond bough 
Has blossomed a beautiful love ! 


: IV. 


And will she not falter, my darling,— 


My fair lily ladye grow pale ? 
And the breath of the old man’s kisses— 
They wilt like # winter’s gale ? 
V 
0, Amabel Day. my darting! 
Laugh out in the bright glad sun! 
Declare for your gay yoang lover 
Tho’ treasures and gold he’s none! 
Vi. 
The wodofibine is weaving the window 
A curtain of coral and green.— 
Do ye sit at the cottage casement, 
Or reign at the Castle, Queen ? 


VIL. 


Speak out, Amabel, my ladye, 
I shrive ye of all untruth! 
And Amabel low confest her 
For ebony locks and youta. 
Vill. 
It is bravely said! my ladye! 
And riches shall be your lot!— 
And Amabel is the Castle Queen 
And Knighthood tenants the cot. 
1X. 
The almond biossom blighted— 
But betier the barrenest bough * 
Than Winter’s breath upon May ilow’rs-- 
Than a maiden’s gold-bought vow. 
Norrotk, VirGinta. 
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Inrropuctory.—The Old Dominion. 


No feeling is more natural to the heart, 
or more powerful in its sway, than that 
of local attachment, and interest in places 
and scenes connected with ourselves, or 
associated with the lives of the good and 
great. This feeling makes our native 
place, though it be but faintly remem- 
bered, often the dearest spot on earth. 
To this feeling we owe the enthusiasm 
with which we visit classic lands, or spots 
associated with genius or patriotism : 
when we tread with awe the mysterious 
ruins of Karnac, or mournfully behold 
the crumbling marbles of the Acropvlis, 
or muse sadly among the ruins of Rome, 
forgetful of the living city around us, or 
stand in the shade of some modern ruin 
whose story and actors are fast becoming 
forgotten. Ina visit to such scenes we 
lose the present, and seem to live only in 
the absorbing past. 

Trite as this sentiment is, no language 
conveys the idea with such energy and 
grace, as the oft quoted words of John- 
son at Icolmkill—words which, Boswell 
tells us, so affected Sir Joseph Banks on 
reading them, “‘ that he clasped his hands 
together, and remained for some time in 
an attitude of silent admiration.” Your 
readers will not need to have these beau- 
tiful sentiments quoted, but those who 
cannot recall them will find them in 
Johnson’s “‘ Tour to the Hebrides.” 

So short has been the history of Amer- 
ica, that we must not expect this feeling 
to be so lively among us as among Euro- 
peans ; nor its gratification to be so prob- 
able ’by a visit to our historic localities, 
as to the hoary shrines of religious, lite- 
rary and political pilgrimage in the Old 
World. Yet Amo>rica is not destitute of 
scenes to gratify this sentiment. In al- 
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ot 
most every part off the country there is 


some spot dignified by natural beauty, by 
romantic incident, by heroic conduct, or 
by patriotic devotion, which will awaken 
admiration or enkindle pride. Among 
them all, however, 1 know of no ‘locali- 
ties so full of rich interest, and so sug- 
gestive of mingled pride and sadness, as 
the old Colonial settlements of Virginia, 
the first home of the British race on this 
continent. These form, emphatically, 
the classic land of America. Neither 
Florida, nor Carolina, nor New Amster- 
dam, nor New England, divides this glo- 
ry with Virginia. Its ancient landmarks, 
though fast hastening to decay, are full 
of the memorials of their founders, and 
still retain the impress of their charac- 
ters. 


The appellation of Virginia once be- 
longed to the whole of the British Amer- 
ica, from Florida to Labrador, and from 
the Atlantic indefinitely westward. Given 
to the New World by the “Maiden 
Queen,” at the time she knighted her 
“trusty servant, Walter Raleigh, Esq.,” 
the name of Virginia embraced a‘ terri- 
tory of unknown and unimagined extent. 
But by the operation of subsequent char- 
ters and of Royal grant and patents, its 
limits were from time to time lessened, 
and about three quarters of a century 
ago, this noble commonwealth, just be- 
come an independent State, of her own 
free will, and as a patriotic offering on 
the altar of her country, gave up to the 
Federal Governmentthe broad prairies of 
the North-west, the fairest portion of her 
heritage, and reserved to herself but a 
fragment of her once imperial domain. 
If the early history of any of our colo- 
nies is fraught with interest to the anti- 
quary, or with a charm to the poetic 





* This article is extracted from that able weekly literary newspaper, “ The Southern 
Field and Fireside,” printed at Augusta, Georgia. The editor of that paper says that it 
is worthy of being published in a more durable form, and we agreeing with him, gladly 


transfer it to our pages.—Eb. Mess. 
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mind, it is surely none other than the 
history of the century and three-quarters 
in which Virginia passed through her 
colonial pupilage. Whether we regard 
the character of her founders and first 
settlers, the scenes of her early trials and 
sufferings, the aristocratic dignity of her 
government, the elegant opulence of her 
people, the mingled loyalty and indepen- 
dence of her assemblies, the stirring 
events of her history, or the multitude of 
statesmen, which dignify and illustrate 
her annals, we become, whether Virgi- 
nians or not, interested in the story of 
the ‘‘Old Dominion,” and yield to her 
our admiration and love. 

Nor need we wonder at the chivalrous 
character of her people. The gallant 
knights of Elizabeth’s reign, Gilbert and 
Raleigh and Grenville, were the true fa- 
thers of Virginia. She claims a filial 
pride in the chivalrous heroism and pious 
fortitude of Gilbert, who, just before his 
foundering bark went down in the broad 


_Atlantic, was seen seated on deck with a 
‘book in his hand, and was heard to ex- 
-claim—* Be of good cheer, my friends, it 
is as near to Heaven by sea as by land ;”’ 
“in the courtly graces of Raleigh, with his 


brilliant life and sad death, “‘ condemned,”’ 
as his son Carew said, “ for being a friend 


-to the Spaniards, and losing his life for 


being their bitter enemy ;” in the unsel- 


‘fish loyalty of Grenville, who died in ac- 


tion with the Spaniards, saying in the 
agonies of death, ‘Here die I, Richard 
Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, 
having ended my life like a true soldier, 
that fought for his country, queen, reli- 
gion and honour.” These, with such 
men as Sir Francis Bacon; Cavendish, 
Earl of Devonshire; Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset; Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton; and the soldier, writer, and states- 
man, John Smith, were the worthy par- 
ents of a State whose subsequent annals 
have been illustrated, in every generation, 
by intellects as vigorous, manners as 
courtly, and characters as heroic, as those 
of its gallant founders. 

The settlers of Virginia were not a 
mixed people like those of the middle 
colonies, nor Puritans of one idea, like 
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the New Englanders, nor a scattered 
handful, like the Carolinians, but they 
were a proud English race, sufficiently 
numerous to form a compact colony with 
a home public opinion; warmly attached 
to the national church, and if of less aus- 
tere virtues, of more kindly sympathies 
than their cousins of Plymouth or New 
Haven ; loyal to the king, yet loving !ib- 
erty and knowing how to use and to de- 
fendit. There was a genuine aristocracy 
among her people; the British nobility 
and gentry were represented there in the 
old families that adorned her society, and 
gave dignity and ability to her represen- 
tative assemblies. ‘‘ These lived upon 
their manorial acres with their indented 
servants and slaves around them, while 
the few traders in the colony, the money- © 
makers of the times, vesided at the com- 
mercial points on the great rivers.” 

{ In no other colony was there such an 
intense English feeling, and such a rev- 
erence for English customs and law. The 
law of entails was more stringent in Vir- 
ginia than in England itself. Descended 
from a common stock, with the same lit- 


* erature and religion, enjoying all the ben- 


efits of freedom at home and protected by 
England’s flag abroad, giving the rich re- 
turns of commerce for immunity from 
foreign taxation, the Virginians were 
wont to look with pride upon the power 
and glory of the mother country. 

The Church establishment, too, gave 
stability and influence to Virginia as a 
colony. She was both a civil and an ec- 
clesiastical State, subject to the King in 
temporals, and to the Bishop of London 
in spirituals, who was represented by his 
commissary, as was the King by the Gov- 
ernor. Indeed, the colonial government 
in all its parts was a miniature model of 
that of the mother country: the Gover- 
nor and the Captain-General representing 
the crown; the Council, the House of 
Lords, with the Bishop of London’s Com- 
missary as the spiritual element ; and the 
Burgesses representing the House of Com- 
mons, Her noble old churches, some of 
them of more than two centuries’ stand- 
ing, whether in crumbling ruins or in 
pious preservation, attest the care of her 
people for religion. Among the early h's- 
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torical names, none shine with a purer 
lustre than those of her first clergy, Hunt 
and Whitaker, and her later annals show 
no nobler spirit than her reverend com- 
missary James Blair. 

In the English rebellion, Virginia 
showed her loyalty by stoutly holding out 
under her cavalier Governor Berkeley 
against Cromwell’s fleet, even when an- 
chored before Jamestown with the parli- 
amentary commissioners on board; by 
yielding only when honourable terms, 
dictated by herself, were offered, which 
left her rights and privileges intact; and 
if the early traditions are to be believed, 
by proclaiming Charles II. her sovereign, 
while he was yet in his hiding place on 
the continent. This loyalty is further 
attested by the nomenclature of her coun- 
ties and rivers, which the good sense of 
after generations has left unchanged. So 
long as shall exist the names of King 
George, King William, King and Queen, 
Prince George, Prince William, Prince 
Edward, Princess Anne, Charlotte, Caro- 
line, Amelia, Louisa, Augusta, Frede- 
rick, Henrico, James City, and Charles 
City, and of Elizabeth, James, Fluvanna, 
Rivanna, Rapidan, &c., we have a stand- 
ing proof of Virginia’s chivalrous attach- 
ment to the Englishcourt. Yet, she was 
equally jealous of her freedom. Her 
statesmen held that she was not subject 
to the parliament, but was like Scotland 
before the union, under her own legisla- 
ture, and holding the King as the com- 
mon bond. Her ancient seal proves her 
dignified claim. In the historian Bever- 
ley’s frontispiece, we behold it, without 
doubt the most imposing of the colonial 
seals. Two knights in armour support a 
shield in which are quartered the em- 
blems of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, and surmounting it is a bust of 
Poeahontas, while beneath it is the motto, 
“ En dat Virginia quintam.” After Queen 
Anne’s reign, when the union of Scot- 
land with England was consummated, 
this motto became “ En dat Virginia guar- 
tam.”’ If this shield attests her loyalty, 
how beautifully is contrasted her jealous 
independence in the present State seal, 
Virtue, erect and triumphant, treading 
under-foot a tyrant, a broken crown, and 


fetters scattered around, with the motto, 
“Sic semper Tyrannis ;” the whole de- 
sign and details being the invention of 
her great statesman, George Mason. 

With Virginia’s sons in the cabinet, the 
forum and the field, the whole country is 
familiar, What a host of statesmen, 
civilians and soldiers was born and bred 
in the “ Oid Dominion” in the eighteenth 
century! Their names would make a 
catalogue. To repeat a few, is to recall 
the vigorous logic of Bland, “the first 
writer in Virginia;” the pure integrity 
of Pendleton; the sterling honesty of 
Nicholas; the wonderful eloquence of 
Henry, ‘“‘Shakspeare and Garrick com- 
bined ;” the brilliant legal reputation of 
Peyton and Edmund Randolph, uncle and 
nephew ; the multiform learning of Mad- 
ison ; the Brutus-like patriotism of Cary, 
known as the “Old Lion;”’ the modest 
worth of Harrison; the classic acquire- 
ments of Wythe; the mental grasp of 
the younger Tazewell, pronounced the 
greatest intellect Virginia has produced 
in the last century; the versatile wit and 
eloquence of Richard Henry Lee; the 
towering strength of Mason; the legal 
lore of Marshall ; the solid common sense 
of Monrce: the patriotic devotion of Nel- 
son ; the imperishable fame of Jefferson ; 
the peerless symmetry of the character 
of Washington! We pass by the great 
men of this century, who fill as ably as 
their progenitors their places at the coun- 
cil board, on the rostrum, or in the field. 
But, as Georgians, we must not forget 
that of the three greatest statesmen who 
have illustrated our history in this cen- 
tury, Virginia gave birth to two, and that 
more than a score of our counties are 
named for her sons, from the Southern 
county of Ware to the North-western tri- 
angle which perpetuates the name of the 
gallant Dade. 

Having thus given a general outline of 
the claims of Virginia to be called the 
‘‘mother of States,” and having stated 
some of the characteristics which alike 
bind to her the affections of her children, 
and win the admiration of strangers, it 
is proposed to visit some of the localities 
most famous in colonial days, and to 
bring before the reader, in a few succes- 
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sive articles, some of the scenes and tra- 
ditions in her charming history. Noble 
“ Old Dominion !” never did thy sons and 
admirers turn to thee with more love than 
now, when in thy- extremity thou art 
threatened with destruction! Insulted, 
but not dishonoured ; invaded, but undis- 
mayed, thy bearing is as proud and defi- 
ant as in the days of 1776; and with the 
aid of thy gallant sisters and the bless- 
ing of a just Providence, thou wilt surely 
repel thy base and cruel foes, and the 
brightest glvries of the Revolution shall 
be reproduced in this thy second struggle 
for freedom ! 

We shal! devote the next article chiefly 
to a description of the eastern part of 
Virginia, as its topography is affected by 
the Chesapeake and its magnificent afflu- 
ents, and in subsequent numbers bring 
our readers in contact with some of its 
famous localities. 


NUMBER I. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND ITS SHORES. 


The grand water feature of Virginia 


is the noble Chesapeake. This magnifi- 
cent bay, with its multitudinous arms and 
inlets, covers more than 4,000 square 
miles, while so numerous are its indenta- 
tions that its shore-land is quadruple its 
circuit. There is nothing else like it on 
the American coast, with its deep waters, 
its harbours, its fine roadsteads and its 
capacious tributaries, From the mouth 
of the Susquehannah to the mouth of the 
Elizabeth, it is navigable by the largest 
ship of war, while its numerous estua- 
ries give access on all sides to the inte- 
rior of the country. To traverse its wa- 
ters and those of its great affluents, and 
to muse over its record of peaceful and 
warlike scenes, is not an uninteresting 
occupation. On its broad waves have 
sailed fleets in amity and have met fleets 
in hostility. From its shores has echoed 
the salute of England’s ships, welcoming 
a Royal Governor to the “ Old Dominion,” 
and have reverberated the defiant boom- 
ings of cannon in deadly conflict. Even 
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now its fair waters are polluted with the 
armed ships of a tyrant, and may soon 
be dyed with the patriot blood of Virginia, 
shed in defence of her liberty and her 
honour. 

Three hundred years ago, the fleet of 
the Spanish Governor of Florida first 
penetrated this inland sea through its 
grand straits, and baptized. it with the 
reverential name of Bahia de Santa Ma- 
ria, or Bay of St. Mary. Fifty years 
later, Newport, with his one hundred and 
five settlers, the nucleus of English civi- 
lization and power of this continent, was 
driven in here by a storm. Leaving on 
his right and left headlands the loyal 
arms of Charles and Henry, and passing 
by the present site of Fortress Monroe, 
which he called Point Comfort, from the 
refreshments he obtained there, he en. 
tered the lordly Powhatan, and planted 
his vigorous Enylish vine in a genial 
soil. The next year, 1608, Smith, with 
@ party in an open barge of three tons, 
circumnavigated the bay, and on his re- 
turn to Jamestown, he made a map of its 
coast, leaving to many of its islands and 
points names that they still retain. From 
a tombstone still standing on the Poto- 
mac, which records the death of Lieut. 
Wm. Harriss, May 16, 1608, one of this 
exploring party is supposed to have been 
buried there. A serious accident to 
Smith, when near the mouth of the Rap- 
pabannock, being stung by a ray fish, an 
accident so serious t'iat, anticipating 
death, he directed where his grave should 
be dug, gave name to Sting-Ray Point. 

In beginning this series of articles on 
lower Virginia, I shall describe the West- 
ern and the Southern shores of the Ches- 
apeake and its noble tributaries, with 
some notices of the enclosed and adjacent 
territory—a part of the State fuller than 
any other of historic incident and roman- 
tic story. 

Nearly all the greatness and glory of 
the Old Dominion are associated with the 
soil which is drained by the Chesapeake 
and its giants arms. In this article I 
shall take a general survey of this field, 
deferring to subsequent ones the details 
of inviting scenes, of interesting. tradi- 
tions and of instructive lessons, to be met 
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with scarce anywhere else in America, 
than in the classic land of Virginia. . Glo- 
rious old mother! Like other States, she 
jealousy retains the affections of her 
children, but unlike them, she wins the 
admiration and love of those who owe 
her no allegiance. 

The first great tributary of the Chesa- 
peake is the majestic Potomac, “ the river 
of Washington,” on whose banks he was 
born and by whose stream he died. 
Rising in the Alleghanies, it receives in 
a course of 350 miles but one important 
affluent—the beautiful Shenandoah. This 
is at the point where it cuts through the 
Blue nidge at Harper’s Ferry, presenting 
a combination of beauty and sublimity, 
of which every intelligent reader will re- 
call. Mr. Jefferson’s eulogium. But the 
Potomac has more than natural scenery 
to give it name. By its side were born 
and nurtured many of America’s greatest 
sons. On its banks lies Westmoreland 
County, which gave birth to the ‘“ Pater 
Patrie,” to Richard Henry Lee and his 
five patriotic brothers, to President Mon- 
roe, to Judge Bushrod Washington, to 
to galiant ‘“ Harry Lee of the Legion,” 
and to his no less gallant and more scien- 
tific son, Robert E. Lee, the first soldier 
in America. May not this little county 
of 170 square miles be well called the 
‘*‘ American Athens ?” ‘s 

Tweaty-five miles south of the Poto- 
mac, the beautiful Rappahannock enters 
the Chesapeake. It is a much smaller 
river than the former, and of less historic 
interest. The territory between these two 
rivers, and extending from the Bay to 
their head waters, has always been known 
as the ‘Northern Neck.” It was origi- 
nally granted by Charles II. to Culpeper, 
and the proprietorship descended regu- 
larly to his grandson, the eccentric 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, the patron of 
Washington, Of this nobleman, known 
to us chiefly for his kindness to the young 
Washington, there are two or three tra- 
ditions. A fine Oxford scholar, a mem- 
ber of Addison’s club, and the author of 
two or three numbers of the “ Spectator,” 
he left England disappointed in an affair 
of the heart, and baried his serrows in 
tie farthest part of his ancestral woods. 
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Here, about twelve miles from Winciies- 
ter, he built Greenway Court, and there 
spent the last thirty years of his life, dy- 
ing just after the ‘surrender of York- 
town,” at the age of 92. A royalist to 
the last, when the news was brought him 
that Britain’s ‘flag was lowered by him 
who had been his young protege, he is 
reported to have said to his body servant, 
“Take me to bed, Joe; it is time for me 
to die.” It was in the western wilds of 
this immense domain, that the young 
Washington, a mere boy, regularly li- 
censed by the Faculty of William and 
Mary College, and taking the oath before 
the Couuty Court of Culpeper, practised 
for three years his art as a surveyor. 

Not to wander too far, let us confine 
ourselves to the lower counties in this 
“neck” and gather what there is of in- 
terest. Washington’s whole life, except 
when in his country’s service, is identi- 
fied with this region. Born in Westmore- 
land, and spending his infancy and child- 
hood in Stafford, the home of his mature 
years and of his declining age was in 
Fairfax, at Mount Vernon. In Fauquier, 
Chief Justice Marshall was born, and for 
a time was the school-mate of Monroe in 
Westmoreland. In Stafford was horn 
Col. Wm. Washington, distinguished as 
a cavalry officer in the Revolution. West- 
moreland has lost most of its objects of 
interest. No vestige, but a broken slab 
placed there to commemorate the spot, re- 
mains of the humble dwelling in which 
Washington first saw the light; Monroe’s 
birth-place has disappeared; Chantilly, 
the home of the eloquent Lee, is in ruins, 
but Stratford, his birth-place, still stands 
on the Potomac, as stately as when it was 
erected one hundred and twenty years 
ago, at the expense of Queen Caroline for 
his father, Thomas Lee, then President of 
the Council. Stratford has no superior 
in Virginia, and but one rival—Rosewell 
on the York. Lancaster County was the 
palatenate of the Carters, kinsmen of the 
Fairfaxes, and the most aristocratic fam- 
ily in the “Northern Neck.” Of their 
great head in the last century, Robert 
Carter, called “King” Carter, from his 
vast estates and numerous slaves, I shall 
have more to say in a future article on 
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the “Old Churches of Virginia,” as he 
has left behind him in ‘ Christ Church, 
Lancaster,” the noblest memorial of his 
benevolence and piety. His possessions 
have passed away, the glory of the “ Pal. 
atine” has departed, but so long as shall 
remain the mossy halls and beautiful 
architecture of this house of God, built 
in the year of Washington’s birth, so 
long shall they keep fresh and green the 
memory of “ King” Carter. 


Next south of the Rappahannock is the / 


York, emptying into the Chesapeake 
thirty miles below. It is by far the most 
beautiful stream in Virginia. Compara- 
tively straight, it is a wide and deep river, 
navigable to its very head by the largest 
ships, and furnishing in its broad estuary 
ancorage for navies. Its head streams are 
the Mattapony and the Pamunkey, their 
confluence being at West Point. The 
York was anciently called the Charles, in 
honour of the son of James, but did not 
long keep this name. The water pros- 


pect presented by the York, especially as 
seen from Yorktown looking to the Chesa- 


peake, is unsurpassed. 

The counties lying between the Rappa- 
hannock and the York, are full of interest. 
I shall refer to but two. 

Mathews, so called from the brave but 
odd Virginian, who was once Governor 
of Georgia, lies along the Chesapeake. 
Gwynn’s Island, close to the shore, is 
famous as the refuge of Lord Dunmore, 
the last royal Governor of Virginia, when 
he was driven from the mainland, whence, 
in July 1776, he was dislodged by Gen. 
Andrew Lewis, and expelled from the 
State. How many of my readers are 
familiar with the name of Lewis? Yet 
Washington is said to have regarded him 
as the foremost military man in America 
at the opening of the Revolution. Op- 
posite to Gwynn’s Island empties the 
Piankitank River, about which there is a 
pleasant tradition of Pocahontas, who, in 
attempting once to swim the river, was 
rescued from drowning by a colonist, to 
whom, in gratitude, she gave this Island. 
Gloucester, however, is the county in this 
neck of most interest to the antiquarian. 
Here was the home of Powhatan and the 
birth- place of Pocahontas. Here was the 
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scene of the charming story of Smith’s 
rescue by the sympathy kindled in Poca- 
hontas’ bosom. Here died Nathaniel 
Bacon, the Wickliffe of American Inde- 
pendence, and his burial! place, concealed 
to escape the vengeance of Sir Wm. 
Berkeley, “‘no man knoweth to this day.” 
Here stands Rosewell, the seat of the 
Pages, the only rival of Stratford, and 
one of the princely mansions of the olden 
time. 

South of the York is the fourth large 
tributary of the Chesapeake, the James, 
which, with the Nansemond and the 
Elizabeth form, by their estuaries, the 
noble Hampton Roads. The James is 
probably the best known of the Virginia 
rivers. History has dignified, while re- 
finement and hospitality have illustrated 
its shores. The territory between it and 
the York is sometimes called the “South: 
ern Neck,” and is the classic land of Vir- 
ginia. Within this narrow neck, in some 
places scarce ten miles wide, have occur- 
red some of the greatest events on this 
continent. Here, on the north bank of 
the James, was first planted the standard 
of British rule in this country, while 
here, on the southern bank of the York, 
was lowered that standard after its proud 
insignia had waved during one hundred 
and seventy-five years of varied fortune 
and success. Jamestown and Yorktown, 
within fifteen miles of each other, are the 
first and last footholds of English power 
in this country../ Meet was it that this 
goodly vine, which was planted in a 
genial soil and which grew so vigorously, 
should, when struck with the canker of 
selfish tyranny, die almost on the very 
spot of its origin. Midway between these 
lies ancient Williamsburg, the seat of 
William and Mary College, and once the 
capital of the “‘Old Dominion,” and the 
laboratory of her statesmanship and her 
civil and military science. Hanover gave 
birth to Patrick Henry and to Henry Clay. 
Of Henrico and its old capital, Henrico- 
polis, the home of Ralfe and Pocahontas, 
and the origin of the family of the Ran- 
dolphs, whose blood runs in the veins of 
nearly all Virginia’s great men, I shall 
speak when I come to treat of Richmond. 
New Kent, in one of its wildest forests, 
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shows the oldest structure in Virginia, 
being the block house erected by Smith 
in 1608; while on the beautifal Pamun- 
key still stands the “ White House,” 
whither Washington came courting the 
fair young widow, and where George and 
Martha plighted to each other their troth 
before the Reverend the Rector of St- 
Peter’s Parish. Charles City, like West- 
moreland, without even a village within 
its limits, has given birth to two Presi- 
dents of the United States. The history 
of York is the history of the closing 
glories of the Revolution. Warwick, now 
almost a wilderness, was once the most 
refined and cultivated of these rural 
populations, whose traditions and whose 
costly tombs tell of a style of living and 
an opulence not now to be met with in 
Virginia. Elizabeth City brings us to 
Hampton, the oldest English town in 
America, and to Old Point Comfort, 
where Fortress Monroe, the largest forti- 
fication on this continent, stands where a 
fort has stood for two hundred and forty 
years. 

This is but a rapid survey of the 
‘** Southern Neck,” and it is to us who 
behold it now, a bitter thought that these 
old counties, with their pure Virginia 
populations, their historic scenes, and 
their refined associations, should be in- 
vaded by a malignant foe; that ruffian 
soldiers should bivouac on this honoured 
soil, insult its people, pillage their prop- 
erty and destroy their homes! May a 
speedy day of retribution come! when 
every foot of Virginia’s domain shall be 
rescued from the insolent invader, and 
her grand old motto, “Sic semper tyran- 
nis,” shall receive its fittest illustration ! 

Following round to the south of the 
Bay, we come to the Nansemond river, 
which joins the James just as it empties 
into Hampton Roads. Pig Point and 
Newport’s News, both become famous in 
the last few weeks, are usually regarded 
as the opposite points at the mouth of the 
James ; but strictly speaking, James river 
includes Hampton Roads as part of itself, 
receiving the next river, the Elizabeth, 
and empting into Chesapeake Bay by the 
passage between Old Point Comfort and 
Willoughby’s Point. An inspection of a 
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good map will make all this plain. The 
Elizabeth is but a short river, of eight or 
ten miles, but wide and deep, having the 
famous Crany Island just at its mouth- 
At its head, on opposite banks, a mile 
apart, stands Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
the scene of the vandal atrocities and the 
cowardly panic of United States naval 
officers two months ago. There is some- 
thing plainly Providential in the cow- 
ardice of these wretches in giving up 
without a blow so much valuable property, 
and in their mad fury in doing so little 
damage to what they attempted to de- 
stroy. Ships, buildings, timber, naval 
stores, machinery, cannon, small arms 
and munitions of war in prodigal abund- 
ance fell to Virginia when these cowards 
fled, and they have been distributed by 
her as they were needed elsewhere. The 
river is lined with batteries, and the two 
towns are in a far better state of defence 
than when the British were repelled in 
1813. Norfolk county has, if I mistake 
not, the earliest records of any of the 
Virginia counties, the Clerk’s office in 
Portsmouth showing a regular series of 
records from the year 1637. 

The topography of lower Virginia, as 
described here, will prepare my reader 
for the better understanding of the de- 
tails which I propose to give of a tour 
around the “ Southern Neck” from Ports- 
mouth by the York river to Richmond, 
and thence back by the James. This 
circuit encloses nearly all the objects of 
interest in lower Virginia to the scholar, 
the patriot and the antiquarian. The 
lessons taught by these scenes and their 
historical associations will make the ‘‘Old 
Dominion,” now in her time of sorrow 
and suffering, far dearer to us than she 
was even in the days of her highest in- 
fluence and her brightest glory. 


NUMBER II. 


THE YORK RIVER AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
7 


Thelong and narrow peninsula between 
the York and the James, has been called 
“the classic land of Virginia.” Embra- 
cing six or eight of the oldest counties, it 
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was the theatre of most of the important 
events in the early, and the Revolutiona- 
ry history of the State, has furnished a 
laige number of its public men, and is 
better illustrated by heroic incident and 
tradition than any other section of Vir- 
ginia. To the soldier, the statesman, the 
antiquarian, and the man of sentiment, 
the scenes of its history are full of inter- 
est. 
have made the circuit of it by river and 
by rail. Ihave heard its traditions and 
its legends; and I believe that no portion 
of our country exhibits such varied 
scenes of interest and attraction as do 
the counties embraced in this “ Southern 
Neck.” ) It is my purpose to offer to my 
readers the narrative of this circuit as I 
made it a year ago from Portsmouth by 
way of the York River to Richmond, and 
thence down the James, I shall relate 
what I have gathered of interest about 
the York and its associations—describe 
the beautiful city of Richmond, long the 
metropolis of Virginia, and now the Cap- 
ital of our new Confederacy, and allude 
to some of the traditions which lend such 
a charm to the James River, and illus- 
trate the dignified refinement of her an- 
cient seats. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning 
that I left Portsmouth in the steamer 
West Point, on a trip to Richmond—the 
new route, via York River. A few mo- 
ments bring us abreast of the Naval Hos- 
pital, the site of old *‘ Fort Nelson,” now 
entrenched under its old name, with a 
battery of heavy guns; opposite lay 
‘Fort Norfolk,” then unoceupied, and 
used only as a magazine, looking very 
much like Fort Jackson below Savannah, 
while between them, riding at the naval 
anchorage, lay the fine steam-sloop Rich- 
mond, preparing to go out on her first 
cruise. A little further down, on our 
left, comes in the Western Branch, and 
then on our right the beautiful Tanner’s 
Creek. Passing Lambert’s Point, we 
soon are abreast of Craney Island, and 
emerging from the Elizabeth, we are 
steaming across Hampton Roads. The 
Elizabeth, then defenceless, because need- 
ing no protection except against foreign 
foes, is now occupied in avery available 
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I have traversed this old region and ' 
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point with a battery mounted, while its 
natural defence—Craney Island—is bris- 
tling with cannon, baring even entrance 
to the river. No finer body of water‘an 
be imagined than these famous Roads. 
Formed by the estuary of the James, 
into which empty the Nansemond and 
Elizabeth, and embraced within shore- 
lines, joining Old Point, Newport’s News, 
Pig Point, Craney Island, Sewell’s Point 
and Willoughby’s Point, they furnish the 
finest land-locked harbour on this conti- 
nent, capacious enough for the combined 
navies of the world, and yet of easy ac- 
cess from the sea. It is a majestic scene 
when the surface of this great basin, ten 
miles across, is dotted everywhere with 
sails, from the fishing boat to the man-of- 
war, as they pass in or out, or ride qui- 
etly at their anchorage. Immediately 


north of us is the old village of [amp- 
ton, whose name is given to this sheet of 
water, and three miles to the east is Old 
Point Comfort, which was thus designa- 
ted by Newport, when with his colonists 
he landed and was refreshed herein May, 


1607. This point, with Willoughby’s 
Point, three miles southward, flank the 
passage by which the James empties into 
the Chesapeake, and henve the defence of 
this passage is the defence of all the coun- 
try upon the James and the Elizabeth. 
Here, then, are the mighty fortifications 
of the Chesapeake, Fortress Monroe on 
the main land, and Castle Calhoun, pop- 
ularly called the “ Rip Raps,” on a rocky 
pile, nineteen hundred yards from the 
former, between which the channel runs; 
these two huge works flanking the pas- 
sage render it impassable by an enemy. 
While there is much to interest my 
readers at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
fortified place in America, and at Castle 
Calhoun, still in process of building, itis 
not consistent with my present pui pose 
to enter into the particulars. The “ Point” 
is quite a fashionable watering place in 
July and August, and the Hygeia Hotel, 
close under the walis of the fort, is filled 
in its season with Southern guests, who 
enjoy its delightful sea-breeze, its tine 
fishing and boating, its surf bathing, and 


its goud fare, and have free decess to the 
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fort, with the music of its band and the 
parade of its garrison. We soon land 
our passengers for the Point, and take up 
others, and leaving the two forts behind 
us, we steam up the Chesapeake. Run- 
ning up about twenty miles, we haul in 
for York Roads, and soon enter this most 
beautiful river. 

Of the Virginia rivers none excel the 
York in majestic beauty or historical in- 
terest. Straight, wide, and deep, it opens 
a direct access through the middle of the 
tide-water country, and navigable to its 
very head by the largest ships, it offers 
at West Point, a hundred miles from the 
sea, all the advantages of a seaport. This 
noble stream has borne the fleets of com- 
merce, and has felt the thunders of con- 
tending hosts. Its banks have been illus- 
trated by scenes of courtesy, refinement 
and hospitality, while on the heights of 
Yorktown, overlooking its bright waters, 
went down in blood the proud flag of 
England’s dominion in our country. 

The course of the York is almost south- 
east until, about eleven miles from its 
mouth, it suddenly narrows to a mile in 
width, by the projection of Gloucester 
Point from the north, and bending to the 
east, it flows onward to the bay. On the 
heights omthe southern bank at this bend, 
stands the famous Yorktown, anciently 
called “ Little York.” Its position is 
magnificent. The bluffs, a hundred feet 
high, and heing on the outer angle of the 
bend, it commands an open view down 
the York and across the Chesapeake, 
limited only by the biending of sky and 
water to the east. Looking up the river 
there is the same unending water view, 
while just opposite, Gloucester Point runs 
sharply into the river, narrowing the 
stream from three or four miles wide 
above and below, to one mile, and deep- 
ening it to eighty feet opposite Yorktown. 
Can we wonder that the York was a fa- 
vourite station of the British fleets before 
and during the Revolution ? 

As we enter the York, and approach 
these heights, visible all the way from 
the mouth of the river, what thronging 
recollections crowd upon the mind! This 
bluff, now so desolate—the very houses 
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which once sheltered a busy population, 
now decayed, with here and there a state- 
ly structure to recall its days of great- 
ness, wa~ once a proud seaport, the rival 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia, and its 
merchants imported goods for the ware- 
houses of those cities. Here sat Con- 
gress in some of the dark days of the 
Revolution, when the enemy held the mid- 
dle States; ard here—proudest of .mem- 
ories—Cornwallis, hemmed in by the 


‘Confederate armies of France and Amer- 


ica, was compelled to surrender the fin- 
est army that Britain had sent for the 
subjugation of our fathers. Now, how 
changed! Its magnificent waters are 
still there. Still flows on as ever its proud 
stream; but not a sail now whites its 
bosom—not a craft larger than a fishing- 
boat is owned by its few inhabitants. 
These are the thoughts that filled my 
mind and touched my heart as the West 
Point steamed up to Yorktown and land- 
ed at the base of its bluff, cr ran across 
to Gloucester Point, the second of Corn- 
wallis’ disastrous attempt to escape. But 
as I write these lines now from inemory, 
new and indignant feelings excite the 
soul. What mean these fruwning batte- 
ries overhanging the river, and these en- 
trenchments fresh thrown up on the site 
of the old werks, and these bristling 
ranks of Virginia’s warlike sons? These 
famous localities, hitherto sacred to the 
old memories of ante-Revolutionary and 
Revolutionary days, are again visited 
with war’s alarms, and again invaded by 
enemies. This time it is not a foreign 
foe, but a more cruel and vindictive one ; 
people of the same nation invading their 
former brethren, for purposes of license 
and subjugation. May the spirit of Vir- 
ginia’s dead heroes animate her sons now, 
and may this lofty bluff and these spark- 
ling waters be again consecrated, if ne- 
cessary, with patriots’ biood, shed in de- 
fence of the freedom won by their fathers! 
The story of Yorktown in its palmy 
days, with its patriotic and military as- 
sociations, is a very interesting one, and 
I shall relate it in a subsequent article. 
As we pass in front of the town its three 
most conspicuous landmarks, the ‘‘ Moore 
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House,” “Old Grace Church,” and the 
‘‘Nelson Mansion,” still maintain their 
dignity amid the sad decay around them. 
Let us therefore leave this spot for the 
present and speed on our way up to West 
Point, the head of the York. The Glou- 
cester or northern bank of the river be- 
comes now very interesting because of its 
connection with Powhatan, and its being 
the scene of most of the interviews be- 
tween this Indian King and the James- 
town authorities. At Werowocomoco, a 
few miles above Gloucester Point, _was 
the home of this Indian monarch which 
he so jealously kept and so seldom left. 
Here he was visited by Newport and 
Smith, and a treaty made between him 
and King James; here was born Motoaca 
(the snow feathers), the gentle girl whose 
career under the name of Pocahontas (the 
stream between two hills) is the charming 
episode in Virginia’s history; here her 
girlhood was passed in deeds of benefi- 
cence to the whites; here she saved the 
life of Smith by covering his stalwart 
form, as he lay under the club of sacri- 
fice, with her graceful limbs; hence, one 
stormy night, this tender maiden crossed 
in a canoe the raging York, and flew 
across the peninsula to Jamestown, twelve 
miles, to warn her new friend of her 
father’s treachery; here her mind and 
tastes expanded under the guidance of 
Smith, and by association with the whites, 
until, won by love’s gentle courtesies, and 
by religion’s holy influences, she cast in 
her lot with the enemies of her race. 
Baptised and married in the church at 
Jamestown by the apostolic Whitaker, she 
resided for two or three years at Henri- 
copolis, thence accompanying her hus- 
band to England, where she was received 
with the honours of a princess, and styled 
the “ Lady Rebecca,” and where she died 
in early womanhood, leaving an infant 
son. Noble Pocahontas! best examplar 
of humanity in the Indian race! the sight 
of thy birth place and of the scenes of thy 
noble deeds, recalls the tenderest recollec- 
tions. Thy name shall endure as long as 
refinement and purity are loved. Dying in 
a foreign land, thy race has been perpetua- 
ated, and thy blood courses in the veins of 
thousands of Virginia’ssons and daughters 
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Werowocomoco is now a wheat farm. 
But one relic of its Indian history re- 
mains, a landmark visible to all travellers 
on the York. This is Powhatan’s Chim- 
ney. It is all that is left of the house 
which Smith built as a residence for this 
savage King. The house has long since 
passed away, but so solid is the chimney, 
built of the marl from the river bank, 
which hardens by exposure to the air and 
fire, that it has survived all the efforts of 
time: Another house is now attached to 
this chimney, and probably several pre- 
vious ones have stood in the place of the 
original. The fire-place was large enough 
for an Indian barbacue, being eight feet 
wide, four feet deep, and six feet high, 
and still serves its purpose, so that after 
the lapse of two centuries and a half, 
the inmates of the house still sit round 
the sand hearth-stone, where Powhatan 
smoked the war pipe in savage dignity, 
and where Pocahontas grew up to mai- 
denly years. 

Every foot of soil around this spot, and 
the bright waters of the river flowing 
past it, are associated with interesting 
scenes in the first years of Virginia’s his- 
tory; but we have not time to dwell on 
them here. None familiar with these 
traditions can pass this spot and restrain 
his thoughts from going back two hun- 
dred and fifty years to the days when the 
red man’s sway was over all these scenes. 

But a few miles higher up the river 
stands one of the old glories of Virginia. 
This is Rosewell, the mansion of the Pages. 
But one equal in size and grandeur exists 
in Virginia, and that is Stratford, the 
family seat of the Lees in Westmoreland. 
Rosewell was built before 1730, or rather, 
was begun to be built by the first Mann 
Page, and finished after his death by his 
widow and son. It is a cube of ninety 
feet, built of English bricks, and is fin- 
ished with carved mahogany wainscot- 
tings and stair ways. Its original roof 
was flat and covered with sheet lead, one 
portion of it being arranged for a fish- 
pond. This costly structure impoverished 
the original owner, and his son had to pe- 
tition the Assembly to break the entail of 
the estate, and authorize tke sale of the 
lands of his father to pay the debts in- 
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curred in building this palatial residence. 
John Page, Governor of Virginia ‘at the 
beginning of this century, inhabited this 
elegant mansion, und dispensed there the 
same hospitality which had always char- 
acterised Rosewell. The house, for some 
unknown reason, was built on Carter’s 
Creek, near its entrance into the York, 
but is equally visible to the traveller on 
the York, as if on that river. From its 
roof a magnificent view is had of the 
surrounding country up and down the 
river and far away avross the York. Here 
Mr. Jefferson, in his visits to Rosewell, 
and Gov. Page, schoolmates and friends 
from boyhood, were wont to sit and enjoy 
the summer evenings or discuss the af- 
fairs of State. Rosewell is now a wheat 
farm, having been bought for twenty 
thousand dollars by its present occupant. 
This, however, is no measure of the cost 
of the value of the mansion, which from 
its size and style is unsuitable to a modern 
planter, and is considered dead capital, 
not estimated in the sale of the place. 
The glories of the old building are now 
departed. The mcdern repairs are not 
in consonance with its original splendor. 
Yet its grand proportions, its fine situa- 
tion, and its traditienal associations will 
give to Rosewell a charm, and will arrest 
the attention of every traveller on the 
York, as he beholds this stately pile, the 
best representative in Gloucester of the 
princely living of the last century. 

Two miles from Rosewell, also on Car- 
ter’s Creek, is Fuirfield, the seat of the 
Burwells, and a portion of the original 
house is still standing, built, as is indi- 
cated by figures on the wall, in 1684. 
Everything here is in a state of desola- 
tion. The gardens or family cemeteries 
both of this place and Rosewell contain 
many elegant tombs of the Burwells and 
the Pages, with slabs of the English 
black marble, covered with fine iuscrip- 
tions in English or Latin. 

There are many landings on both sides 
of the York, at which our steamer has to 
stop, and we do not reach West Point un- 
till P.M. This place is finely situated 
at the junction of the Pamunkey and 
Mattapony. It derives itsname from Sir 
Thomas West, Lord Delaware, first Gov- 
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ernor and Captain General of Virginia. 
This nobleman’s title also gave name tu 
Delaware Bay, into which he was driven 
by a storm when on his homeward voy- 
age from Virginia in 1611. West Point 
is famous in Virginia annals as the home 
of Opecancanaugh, the brother and suc- 
cessor of Powhatan, and hers was con- 
cocted the cruel massacre which nearly 
destroyed the colony in 1622. In the re- 
bellion of 1676 Bacon fortified and stoutly 
defended West Point against Berkeley’s 
forces. This point is now becoming 
prominent as the terminus of the Rich- 
mond and York River Railroad, by which 
a more’ expeditious route is opened to 
Richmond from the sea, than by the 
James River. It is now defended by 
heavy batteries, which with those at 
other landings, dispute the navigation of 
the river. 

, By railway hence to Richmond it is 
about forty miles, and while we are trans- 
porting ourselves and our baggage to the 
train, our steamer is going up the Matta- 
pony on its way to King and Queen C. 
H. The cars skirt the Pamunkey for 
twenty miles, and then crosses the river 
at the station called the White House. 
This is so called from the house, which 
is still standing, in a grove, where Wash- 
ington wedded the widow Custis on the 
6th of January, 1759. The story of his 
courtship is very graphically told by Ir- 
ving, and need not be repeated here, but 
the associations of this place, connected 
as they are with the marriage of these 
two pure characters, will ever lend a 
charm to this old homestead in New 
Kent, and absorb the thoughts of the 
passenger who, as he hurries by, catches 
a glimpse of the ‘‘ White House.” 

We soon pass into the county of Hano- 
ver, famous as the birth place of Patrick 
Henry and Henry Clay. Hanovertown on 
the Pamunkey has not only disappeared 
from the map, but has gone to absolute 
decay, its site being now a cultivated field; 
yet, it was once a great commercial port, 
and was the rival of Richmond as the 
capital of the State, when it was removed 
from Williamsburg. The Old Hanover 
C. H. is a substantial old building, more 
than a century old, built of imported 
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brick, and its walls have echoed the elo- county and soon reach Richmond. In my 
quence of the greatest lawyers of Vir- next, I shall give my readers some of the 
ginia. Here Henry made his famous historical incidents with a desvription of 
speech in the “ Parson’s Cause.” Cross- this fine city, now the capital of our new 
ing the Chickahominy, we enter Henrico Confederacy. . 

Savannah, July 6, 1861. 





THE BATTLE EVE. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


I see the broad, red setting sun 
Sink slowly down the sky; 


I see, amid the cloud-built tents 


His blood-red standard fly ; 


And mournfully the pallid moon 


Looks from her place on high. 


Oh setting sun, awhile delay! 
Linger on sea and shore; 

For thousand eyes now gaze on thee 
That shall not see thee more ; 

A thousand hearts beat proudly now 


Whose race, like thine, is o'er! 


Oh, ghastly moon, thy pallid ray 
On paler brows shall. lie ; 
On many a torn and bleeding breast, 
On many a glazing eye ; 
“And breaking hearts shall live to mourn, 


For whom ’twere bliss to die. 








EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM- M. BURWELL. 


( Continued.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Purpureum lumen juventutis.” 
[ Horace. 


John Grant was a well grown young 
man of nineteen; his open and intelli- 
gent countenance, his brown hair, bright 
eyes and white teeth, gave that light which 
youth and sincerity can alone bestow. 
He was the son of the honest old Bur- 
gess whom we have described. 

John having, in the intervals of attend- 
ing to his father’s business, profited by 
the instructions of Parson Hanson, his 
father had sent him to College. The 
two young men, playmates and school- 
fellows, were now room-mates at College. 

“Etienne,” said John, ‘I thought you 
were to have gone to the Palace to-night, 
to dance and laugh, and see the ‘ Buck- 
skins’ sneered at.” 

‘“¢] was there for some hours,” said 
Etienne, taking off his coat and lying 
down on the bed. 

* You came away very early. I sup- 
pose the Court ladies were as fine and 
as grand as usual.” 

“Lady Dunmore is altogether too good 
for the petty tyrant, her husband. There 
were the wives of the Councillors, dressed 
in the latest London fashion, and gleam- 
ing with jewels, They had better, like 
the women of Lacedemunia, give them to 
the Treasury of their country, than dis- 
play them to grace the Court of its op- 
pressors,”’ 

“Who else was there?” 

“ The officers of H. M. ship, the Fowey, 
blazing in gold lace and scarlet, monopo- 
lizing all the conversation they could 
comprehend, and affecting to look upon 
us as an inferior race.” 

“Were any of the Patriots there?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wythe, Mr. Bland, and 
‘several others. Old Dr. Morton was in 


” 


conversation with the Governor when Dr. 


Stofer, the Chaplain of Fowey, arrived- 
The two doctors, having been introduced 
some how or other, fell into conversation 
upon theology. I think it was upon the 
date when the Nicene Creed was modi- 
fied. The Chaplain is a Hanoverian, and 
speaks very bad English, but he is very 
arrogant. Ile said, ‘Sir, I pelieve I 
knows apout de modification of de Creed. 
I has peen at Nice. I suppose you has 
not peen at Nice.’ 

‘Dr. Morton replied, he had never been 
at Nice, but he had read the principal 
historical authorities upon the adoption 
and modification of the Creed. Some of 
the modifications, he believed, been made 
at Cofstantinople. 

“*But, sir, I say I haf peen at Nice,’ 
said Dr. Stofer. I haf peen there before 
his most Sacrit Majesty did me, Eusebius 
Stofer, the honour to call me to his ser- 
vice. But pring the pook! Pring the 
pook !’ So they sent to the library for 
Boyle, and behold, Dr. Morton was right 
and the Hanoverian wrong !”. 

“ And how did the Dutch doctor bear 
it?” 

“Oh, he grew desperately angry, threw 
down the book, and soon after began to 
abuse the Cvlonists, going so far as to 
say that the Colonial charters were all 
forfeited; which position he vindicated 
by saying that he had heard lectures be- 
fure Dr. Wolfenbach, at Leyden, and, 
consequent.y, knew ‘ vat vas law petter - 
as any lawyer who lived in de woots.” 
This attracted the attention of Mr. Wythe, 
who amused himself and the bystanders 
with the ignorance and arrogance of this 
pretender to literature and law. At last, 
having shown that Dr. Stofer had taken 
grounds occupied by the Stuarts before - 
the revolution, Mr. Wythe observed, with 
a smile, ‘Hlave a care, Doctor, or you 
may upset His Majesty’s throne by such 
doctrines,’ | 

“« Sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘I do not con- 
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sider that the doctrines of civil and religi- 
ous liberty have anything to do with the 
matter. Your Colony is an appendage 
to the throne ; it belongs as much to His 
Majesty as his cabbage patch in Han- 
over.’ 

“Mr. Wythe said he could not see how 
the rights of an Englishman depended 
on the distance that he lived from London. 

‘* Here the Doctor grew too indignant 
to pursue the subject, and was relieved by 
the ship’s purser, who said to Mr, Wythe, 
‘You will see, sir,—you will see. If the 
Colonists persist in their factious course, 
they will be taught the difference be- 
tween Englishmen and—subjects. Have 
a care, sir. I speak advisedly—I speak 
advisedly. I have a brother, who is a 
clerk in the Ordnance Department. He 
is perfectly familiar with the intentions 
of the Ministry.’ 

“Mr. Wythe replied, very calmly, ‘I 
fear if the Ministry persist in their 
unwise policy, the difference between 
Englishmen and Americans will become 
too palpable for doubt. We shall be 
either freemen or serfs, in either case the 
distinction will be perfect.’ 

“*Qome, gentlemen,’ said Governor 
Dunmore, who entered the room at that 
moment, ‘what! disputing still? This 
will never do. Let us all take a drink 
of wine together, and join the ladies.’ 

“So they all drank except the Chap- 
lain, who was too angry to join them, 
but he helped himself to brandy after 
the rest went out.” 

‘It is not common,” said John Grant, 
“to see an English parson too angry to 
drink. But you danced of course.” 

“IT only looked into the room for an 
instant. The character of the Old Do- 
minion, for gallantry, seemed to be well 
sustained against the rulers of the seas. 
Indeed, the girls seemed aware of the 
national rivalry, and in spite of the,admo- 
nitions of their prudent mammas, showed 
a patriotic preference for their young 
countrymen.” ; 

“You spoke to the Governor ?” 

“Why, yes, he made himself very 
agreeable to every one. Me asked after 
the Colonel’s gout, because it was an 
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English disease, I suppose. But I came 
away early, and stopped at the Raleigh. ’ 

** And what was going on there?” 

“Why,” said Hollis, smiling, “I got 
into a political dispute with that villain, 
Colbert. I suppose I shall receive a 
challenge in the morning. Though I 
have not yet made up my mind who is 
to represent me.” 

“You have not made up your mind 
who is to represent you?” asked John, 
after having heard a minute recital of all 
the circumstances. ‘ Why, where am I? 
Did you distrust my friendship, or my 
fitness ?” 

“No. I had neither forgotton nor dis- 
trusted: you; but did not like to impli- 
cate you in a serious affair, when there 
are so many men, who, like Phil. Weston, 
or Matthews, or Meade, would mind an 
expulsion no more-than the upsetting of 
a fishing boat. But you are destined for 
a profession. Now, if you go out with 
me, both will be expelled, and you will 
owe your disappointment to my impru- 
dence.” 

“IT do not deny, Etienne, that I am 
sorry for the affair on your account, and 
my own. All the consequences you 
mention may follow—except my blaming 
you for it. But no such considerations 
shall prevent my doing my duty by you. 
Why, what would the neighbours—what 
would my father—what would even 
mcther and sister Mary say, if such a 
thing should happen and I was not with 
you? No. I will see if any honourable 
adjustment offers, if not your honour 
shall be protected in everything which 
takes place.” 

“‘ But what will your father say to it if 
you quit College ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you what he would say 
if it comes to that. The old man wouldn’t 
say anything about it for some days after 
I get home. Then he would say, what 
is all this about the duel. Then would 
tell him all about it. Then he would say, 
well I can’t see how you could hare 
avoided it. You must go down to the Neck 
Quarter and help the overseer about his 
erop, and I’ll get Parson Benson to write 
to this Northern College; I suppose you 
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can get in there. That’s about what he’d 
say dbout it.” 

“Yes; God bless him,” said Hollis, his 
eyes filling with tears, ‘he’s an honest, 
gallant, and resolute old man, and you 
are worthy of him.” 

Hollis then wrote to his uncle.a letter, 
to be delivered in case of accident. He 
‘then went to bed, and thought over all 
the events of the evenin,. He felt chafed 
at the idea that he might suffer, in the 
estimation of Miss Canille, for want of 
spirit in making no reply to Colbert’s in- 
sinuation. Then he was sure that she 
was about to cross the ocean. Yet, what 
was she to him—a bright meteor, that had 
crossed the orbit of his obscure existence, 
from which astronomical fancy he thought 
of exile, a cottage in the distant wilder- 
ness, with such a being as the companion 
of his life—and then he slept. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Oh. sir! we quarrel in print by the 
book, as you have books for good man- 


ners.” 
{As You Lise Ir. 


“ They call me fighting Bob in the coun- 
try, generally kill a man a week.” 
[Tue Rrvats. 


Had the science of adjusting insult so 
as to preserve life and honor been as well 
understood by the hot-blooded youth of 
the Old Dominion as it was in the days 
of Touchstone, or even in their own sun- 
ny land at a later period, our friend 
might have slept excellently well, with- 
out any concern for the result of his af- 
fairs. Morning, however, brought the 
expected cartel borne by the doughty 
Lieutenant Lunn, who having been bew- 
ed with some hauteur to a chair, was re- 
ferred to Mr. Grant. These two gentle- 
men then withdrew, but their interview 
was not very long. 

Lieutenant Marlborough Lunn had by 
virtue of his warlike appearance and pro- 
fession been chosen to bear the demand 
for satisfaction. He introduced the con- 
ference by commenting up.n the respon- 
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sibilities of those charged with the con- 
duct of affuirs of honor, presuming that 
his young friend was not so familiar with 
such matters as himself, he indulged in a 
dissertation upon the manner in which 
they were conducted upon the continent. 
As a corollary to this communication he 
stated that he had succeeded in adjusting 
three out of twenty-eight quarrels. Four- 
teen terminated fatally, whilst eleven had 
resulted in wounds, maims, and amputa- 
tions. These statistics of the court of 
honor were followed by an intimation that 
when in England, Lieutenant Lunn had 
little or no time for rest. or social enjoy- 
ment, such was the anxiety of those who 
“ quarrelled by the book” to secure his in- 
valuable services. 

“Why, sir, the Byng affair alone cost 
me three weeks of incessant negotiation, 
or attendance upon the field of ’onour. 
[The Lieutenant had a cockney fashion of 
amputating his words.| In fact, a fellow 
established a cabaret at the Cold Bath 
fields for the refreshment of the numerous 
parties. Fact! Splitme! But that was 
in high party times.” 

Jolin Grant expressed adequate aston- 
ishment at the popularity of the Lieu- 
tenant, and the mortality of his adjust- 
ments, and asked if he had been often en- 
gaged in many combats himself. 

“Oh! ah! Fre-quently, I assure you, 
sir. But still adjustment is my forte. I 
have saved a great many lives, I assure 
you—a great many !” 

‘What do you think of this affair?” 
said John. “Do you think it may be 
honorably adjusted ?” 

“Oh, of course, easily.” 

“What would you recommend, your ex- 
perience is so much greater than mine ?” 

‘*Why, nothing more simple. Your 
priucipal, allow me to say, has acted pre- 
cipitately—that is the word, observe— 
precipitately. He has insulted my friend 
twice. We have shown great forbear- 
ance. Now, your principal possibly re- 
flects that he has been too precipitate. 
In this case he would naturally avail 
himself of the first.opportunity to make 
the reparation due from one gentleman to 
another. This is usually done by a writ- 
ten acknowledgment of precipitancy, 
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coupled with an expression of regret. 
We accept the apology, withdraw the 
challenge, and the matter is at an end.” 

“But it would seem to me that if my 
principal has waited until he has received 
a challenge, and then makes the conces- 
sions of which you speak, it might be 
said he had done so under fear of the con- 
sequences, 

‘My dear sir, it might seem so to a 
provincial mind, but I assure you it is 
done every day in London, sir—the high- 
est circles constantly do so. I put youa 
case, sir. Sir ’Arry ’Asty gets tipsey— 
gets tipsey—well, he upsets his ’ot toddy 
into Lord Bearall’s lap. Then imagining 
himself the injured party he challenges 
Lord B. to mortal combat. Next morn- 
ing Sir ’Arry sees his error—withdraws 
his challenge—the matter is published in 
the Court papers as an honorable adjust- 
ment of a serious misunderstanding be- 
tween two noblemen, effected by the in- 
tervention of those honorable and expe- 
rienced officers, Col. M. and Lieut. L.” 

John Grant replied that he knew little 
about duelling, and did not approve of it. 
But it had to be done sometimes, In this 
case any acknowledgments must come 
from the other side, and be prefaced by 
a withdrawal of the challenge. As his 
friend had done nothing to regret, he had 
nothing to retract, and he must be per- 
mitted to express some surprise that 
Lieut. Lunn had intimated a course in- 
consistent with the honor of his princi- 
pal. He then withdrew. 

Leaving the Lieutenant in apparent 
perplexity, a few moments after he re-en- 
tered the room and presented the written 
acceptance of his principal. The terms 
were named and adjusted, and Lieuten- 
ant Lunn bowed and took his departure. 

Numberless enquiries were made of 
Etienne during the day in regard to the 
quarrel, but with a prudent restraint he 
avoided exciting any suspicion. - Afraid 
of giving publicity to the matter, he de- 
voted the morning to such an arrange- 
ment of his affairs as might be effected 
without much stir. His servant Mon- 
mouth provided a carriage in which the 
two friends took their way to the place of 
meeting. Etienne was thoughtful. John 
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was commenting upon the qualities of 
the pistols with which they had both 
practised. 

** Lansdown has had the hind sight cut 
down,” said he, ‘‘and you must draw a 
bead, as old Tom Ellett says of his rifle, 
as fine as a cambric needle.”’ 

Leaving the carriage and servants the 
friends walked about half a mile to the 
point where the meeting had been agreed 
on. Here they found the surgeon whose 
services had been secured with the ut- 
most secresy, and they proceeded to ex- 
amine the ground. 

Man has oftimes marred with displays 
of passion scenes apparently dedicated by 
nature to tranquility and peace. To have 
looked upon the quietude which pervaded 
this spot should have stilled the most 
stormy emotions. In the midst of a 
dense extent of old field or second growth 
pines, which spread so closely as scarcely 
to allow light or passage through them, 
there was a small field cultivated perhaps 
for some transient fertility. But this, no 
longer enclosed, was covered with a close 
verdant turf; there was an old chimney ; 
one or two decaying peach trees, a cow gra- 
zing broke the silence with the occasional 
sound of her bell. These, with the young 
men who had just arrived, completed the 
animate and inanimate picture, 

The pines threw their shadows athwart 
the little area, and our friends had 
stretched themselves upon the grass, 
when a carriage containing three gentle- 
men, with servants in livery, drove ra- 
pidly up. Lieut. Lunn came forward, and 
after saluting Etienne, walked aside with 
John Grant to adjust the preliminaries of 
the combat. He could not, however, for- 
bear another effort to obtain some conces- 
sions. So he said: 

“*] suppose, sir, you communicated to 
your principal the observations which I 
had the honor to offer this morning?” 

“*We have come here, Mr. Lunn,” re- 
plied John Grant, ‘‘to fight, and not to 
negotiate. We will, therefore, if you 
please, measure off the ground.” 

So saying he walked off, cut down a 
pine bush, and having trimmed off the 
branches, proceeded to measure it by 
spanning carefully with his hands, in 
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spite of the remark, “that Col. Manda- 
rin always stepped off the distance with 
the pace of the common soldier.” He 
then proceeded to lay off the thirty feet, 
«hich was to separate the combatants, 
with as much method as if he were fix- 
ing the foundation of a dwelling house, 
observing that in case of accident it must 
appear that the seconds had done their 
duty correctly. 

The pistols were now handled with 
equal care—they were wiped out with 
dry tow, and John offered to Lieutenant 
Lunn a small gourd of particularly well- 
grained powder; he declined it, as, per- 
haps, of Colonial manufacture. His con- 
stantemploymentin the naval service made 
him more familiar with this destructive 
material than his young acquaintance 
could possibly be. ‘You had better, 
however,” said John, ‘use this to prime 
with; it is made by a man who brings it 
every year to our court house, and my 
father buys it for rifle priming ; it costs 
him 7s. 6d. sterling. But the Lieutenant 
preferred the product of the Flash 
Company of Deptford. 

Having taken the pistol intended for 
his principal, John carefully tried the 
tempering screw, and set and re-set the 
hair-triggers until they seemed to satisfy 
his touch. He then joined Etienne. 

‘You were loading that pistol with as 
much care as if for a dser hunt,” said 
the latter. 

“T know little about the etiquette of 
duelling,” said John Grant, “‘ except that 
Iam not willing to advise my friend to 
anything which I would not do myself, 
nor do I know anything about fighting, 
except that I will neither take nor allow 
any advantages. You must be careful,” 
added he, “and not aim too high; since 
old Frizen worked on these sights they 
are a great deal finer. If you shoot any- 
thing like as well as usual, you are bound 
to hit him.” 

The dialogue between Colbert and 
Lunn was more protracted. There seemed 
an effort, on the part of the first, to ex- 
plain some proposition, to which the latter 
made no reply except a negative shake of 
the head. The anticipated retractal had 
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been treated by John Grant in such a 
manner, that the special pleading and 
diplemacy of the Lieutenant had proved 
useless. 

The two young men were then place? 
in position. Colbert seemed flushed and 
angry; Etienne composed, but, perhaps, 
a shade paler than usual ; his compressed 
lip and concentrated glance showed de- 
termination. The pistols were then 
handed them. The word was won, and 
given’ by Lieutenant Lunn, and both 
fired with scarce a perceptible interval. 
John Grant saw, with a conflict of emo- 
tions, Colbert clap his hand to his side, 
step back, and sink to the earth; whilst 
Etienne stood like a statue, his pistol 
pointing to the earth. The Surgeon found 
that the ball had passed through Colbert’s 
pistol arm, breaking the bone and strik- 
ing the side, from which the blood was 
slowly oozing. Colbert became deadly 
sick, and with a groan sank into the 
arms of Lieutenant Lunn. Having taken 
a cordial, he revived; but the Surgeon 
answered all enquirers in the ambiguous 
manner which the faculty have, no doubt, 
inherited from their patron, the oracular 
Apollo. “If,” said he, “ the convexity of 
the thoracic cavity; together with the 
parietal protection of the costal, and inter- 
costal arrangement, has inclined the pro- 
jectile in a diagonal direction, it will be 
within the range of surgical skill to re- 
store the patient—but if—,” a groan 
from Colbert relieved him from stating 
the alternative; so he closed his remarks 
by saying, “for the present, gentlemen, 
I can safely certify that Mr. Colbert can- 
not stand another fire.” So saying, he 
busied himself with pledgets, splints and 
bandage. The carriage having been 
brought near, the wounded duellist was, 
with John Grant’s assistance, lifted into 
it. 

“ Young sir,” said Lieutenant Lunn, 
“permit me to say you have, although 
totally unused to the duello, behaved 
yourself well and skilfully.” 

“TI only wished,” replied John, “ to 
have a perfectly fair fight, and we have 
had one.” 

“Perfectly fair and honourable, sir. 
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The fate of war—the fate of war. I shall, 
upon all occasions, bear testimony to your 
propriety of conduct and demeanor upon 
the field of honour; indeed, sir, with the 
perusal of a code of honour in my pos- 
session, which I shall be happy to send 
you, you may attain the capacity to man- 
age an affair of honour in the most 
formal and scientific manner.” 

“As I never expect to be concerned in 
another, it will be wholly unnecessary to 
study the subject,” replied John Grant. 
“Though I am obliged to you for your 
polite offer.” 

“Well, sir,” said Lieutenant Lunn, 
“our interview terminates with assur- 
ances of my respect.” So they shook 
hands and separated. The Lieutenant 
entering the carriage with the wounded 
man. 

Ardently did John Grant grasp the 
hand of his friend. “How glad I am 
that you are unburt. I think that Col- 
bert’s wound can searcely be fatal.” 

‘“* Would I were assured,” replied Eti- 
enne, “that he would reeover. ‘ But,” 
added he, ‘‘ it was his own fault.” 

As they turned towards the carriage 
‘they met Monmouth ; he had crept near 
tthe edge of the field—he had seen the 
parties with pistols in their hands; and 
to his inexpressible alarm, they fired at 
each other. Entirely forgetful of the re- 
lation between himself and his master, 
the faithful fellow caught Etienne in his 
arms. ‘‘God a-massy, mass Eshe, is you 
safe? Did dat man hit you? You dunno 
how you stress me. What ole master 
say when he hear “bout it? Bless God, 
when I see dat man pint he pistle at you, 
I shet my eye tight as onny oyster, an’ I 
pray scrougin in dat little time.” 

Having assured Monmouth that he was 
uninjured, Etienne despatched the carri- 
age to the College, with instructions to 
Monmouth to re-join him upon the high 
road, with the saddle horses and baggage, 
as soon as the moon rose. 

John Grant was to go back to College. 
If th» wound terminated fatally, he was 
to give assurances that Etienne would ap- 
pear and answer for the consequences. 

‘‘T shall never forget, John, what you 
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have done, and, perhups, what you may 
have lost by your friendship.” 

“Say nothing about it,” replied John; 
“give my love to all at home. I will let 
you know, by Monmouth, what you are 
to apprehend from this affair.” 

Left to himself, Etienne wvaced the 
forest path, musing upon the events of 
the past few days, and considering the 
consequences of a fatal termination of the 
duel. Hé hoped for the best, but then he 
thought of internal hemorrhages, gan- 
grenous wounds, and every other variety 
of direct and secondary injury. But he 
shook off these apprehensions. His an- 
tagonist had a fair chance; he had, him- 
self, run the same risk. If either was to 
be killed, he would naturally prefer it 
should have happened to his antagonist. 
Besides, he should surrender himself to 
the law, if the wound terminated fatally. 
But his meditations, as usual, returned 
to the commencement of the quarrel. He 
had thought round the circle of cause 
and consequences, and was pretty well 
prepared for any result. 

Darkness had succeeded daylight; the 
monotonous cry of the cicada was re- 
lieved by the plaintive refrain of the 
whippoorwill, or the startling cry of the 
sereech-owl, ‘To those accustomed to the 
sounds and sights of the forest, they 
awaken no superstitious apprehension, 
and young Hollis stretched himself by 
the path, and watched until the moon 
arose, and touched, as with a brush, just 
the tips of the pines, till they looked like 
plumes of silver; then it stole, trem- 
blingly, through the intervals of shade, 
with a tracery of lines; and then the 
patches of darkness, and masses of light, 
lay in motley juxtaposition, as we see 
those maps of moral geography, in which 
the more ignorant and vicious districts 
are shadowed with deepening tints of 
darkness, whilst the more favoured, in 
both respects, are beaming with the gayest 
colours. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Would it were bed-time and all were well. 
[Sue Stoops to Conquer. 


The distant tramp of horses at last 
broke upon the watcher’s ear, and in a 
few moments Phil. Weston, John Grant 
and Ayrston rode up the path. They 
warmly congratulated Etienne upon the 
result of the affair. Though the Gover- 
nor and all the loyalists were indignant 
at the insult offered to the authorities of 
the college, it was not believed the wound 
was fatal or that anything very serious 
would come of the deed, and assured him 
that though Colbert had been carried with 
much ostentation into the town, they 
brought the congratulations of the Re- 
publican Students, who having heard 
that the fight had originated in a political 
affront, openly gloried in the spirit and 
coolness manifested by their champion. 
But the Governor had directed a warrant 
to issue for the apprehension of the par- 
ties, the college bell was rung to convene 
the Faculty, and the Janitor was sum- 
morning all who were supposed to know 
anything about the affair. 

*“‘ Hollis,” said Ayrston, “ here’s Phil. 
and myself come out to stand by you in 
any way you choose, You know I’m 
English all over; my ancestors suffered 
enough for their d—d kings. They lost 
all they had, like fools, for the king, and 
then were left to starve ; so that account’s 
balanced. I ask the Professors no odds. 
If they expel me, I can go to Annapolis, 
or into the army, if we are to have any 
fighting. Now if you want money, take 
all Ihave. If you want to ring the col- 
lege bell, blow up the Professors, set the 
town to rights, pull down tory signs, or 
anything of that sort—here we are.” 

Weston added. “ We have less at stake 
than any other two men in college. You 
needn’t fear to injure us. There are 
many others who will make common 
cause with you in any way you maysay.” 

Etienne felt his eyes fill as he shook 
them by thehand. Heassured them that 
he needed no assistance. He should with- 
draw until he learned the issue, he could 
then be found at his uncle’s, ready to meet 
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any legal consequence. He did not in- 
tend to avoid any responsibility, but 
would prefer being kis own bail until it 
might be necessary to appear. He had 
sent a message to the Faculty to this ef- 
fect. 

He sent his warmest regards to the 


friends who had tendered him their sym- 


pathy; reiterated his thanks to Ayrston 
and Weston, then mounted his horse and 
attended by Monmouth, soon reached the 
road which led to the residence of his 
uncle. 

Availing himself of the respectful fa- 
miliarity which marks the relations be- 
tween a kind master and a good servant, 
Monmouth introduced the subject upon 
which he desired to speak in that indirect 
manner, which people employ when they 
are not exactly satisfied whether the com- 
munication they desire to make is reason- 
able. 

“ Mass Eshe, Mass Phil. Weston never 
tell you how he knock dat man over de 
head dat had hold of me?”. 

“cs No 1”? . 

“Well, when I went back to college, 
every body was out on de green, such 
talkin and disjustin you never hear! 
Some say Mr. Colbert was kill and no 
matter for him. Some say you was kill 
and every body was sorry. Then de bell 
begin to ring. Here went de students 
arm inarm. Here went de ’Fessors to 
*quire ’bout de duel! Mr. Brockett he 
had papers for de witness—ef he could 
find em—so ole uncle Hoter say, an he 
most knowing as white folks, Then one 
’Fessor come long with another gentle- 
man ; I hear one ask, ‘Is he actually 
killed ?? The other say, ‘ So I hear, shot 
through his lobe.’ The’Fessor say, ‘ Such 
ordacity must be punished.’ I knew they 
was talkin about you. I felt so bad I 
’clude to go and see for the wrest any 
how. So I toat your trunk into Mass 
John Grant’s room. We light a candle 
and lock the door then; I unlocked your 
trunk to fill the portmanteau. Presently 
some body knock bim! bim! We stan 
still, but it was Mass Phil. and Mass 
Ayrston, and two or three men. Mass 
John let them in, and they began to talk 
*bout you. Then I had to go down town 
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after the horses, so I thought I’d go by 
and see Mr, Colbert for myself. Well I 
went long; I meet old man blongs to 
Col. Carter; I say, ‘God bless you, uncle 
Mose, whar you bin? I an’t seen you 
sense—.’ He say, ‘Monmouth, don’t de 
young gentlemen want some good June 
apples?’ I say, ‘len me your basket ole 
man, I’ll try to ‘sell some for you, for I 
wants a ’scuse to see a young ooman dat 
lives in dis alley. Her master runned 
me off last week. Len me your jacket, 
uncle Mose.’ ‘Ah!’ hesay, ‘Monmouth, 
you wont do, but I speck I mus common- 
date you. You won’t fool me; you too 
well raised; you gentleman’s nigger. 
Besides,’ he say, ‘I can’t do nothin at the 
college, for every body running about, 
look like house was afire.’ So we swap 
jackets and I take the basket.” 

“You went to the house where Mr. 
Colbert was lying ?” 

“* Yes, sir, I went straight there ; just 
as I got to the door, a gentleman run out 
with a basin of water—like to dash it on 
me. I say, ‘Sir, does you want to buy 
any June apples?’ He say, ‘D—n your 


June apples, fill this basin at the well.’ 
When I come back, he had his hands full 


of scissors and linen. He say, ‘ Uncle, 
take this water up stairs, andI’ll pay you.’ 
When I went up stairs I declare, Mass 
Eshe, I was smartiy scared. There was 
‘Mr. Colbert—he was the first—propped 
up on a pillow. His clothes was all 
bloody. The room was fuil of doctors, 
with their coats off. Ever so many gen- 
tlemen was in there besides. There was 
ever so many ’canters on the sideboard. 
The officers was thar with their swords; 
they was all talking about the duel. The 
officers swored they would bring their 
men on shoreand kill every body. They 
looked at me, but I had on uncle Moses’ 
old hat and coat, but I was powerful scar- 
ed. They made me come up and hold 
the bowl of water right close, so that the 
doctor could spunge the bullet holes in 
Mr. Colbert’s arm and breast. I feel 
scared, for if he had open his eyes, he 
was bound to know me; but he lay right 
still—only he scringed when the doctor 
put in his progue. All de gentlemen 
crowd round, no body said a word’; the 
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doctor he progue, and he progue, and he 
progue—presently he look very serious, 
and ask the gentlemen to leave the room, 
except one or two; when they had all 
took a drink and went out, he bolt the 
door ; then he begin to smile, and says, 
‘Gentlemen! I am glad to insure you 
dat although the arm of our friend is 
fractioned, the wound in the chest is not 
dangerous ; the ball has glanced from the 
ribs.’ Bless your soul if you had see 
how Mr, Colbert open his eyes, you would 
hhave been obliged to laugh. Oh! he 
went on powerful about you. On, he 
want another shoot. 


“* Mass Lunn tell him he think he have 
shoot enough at present. He say, ‘ dat 
d—n fellow shoot well. He finish you 
next time.’ The doctor stop them. Ile 
took a sharp knife and feel a little under 
Mr. Colbert’s shoulder. Then he cut in 
a little way; then Mr. Colbert groan ; 
then the doctor take out the bullet with 
his fingers, Mass Eshe, it was flat asa 
dollar! He say he send the others out of 
the room that it might look as bad as pos- 
sible, for he want you well punish. Then 
one of them say, ‘here old man, take 
your basket and go,’ and he give me a 
ninepence. I got out quiet as I could. 
I change back with uncle Mose and give 
him the money ; then I got the horses, 
and the other gentlemen was ready at 
the college.” 


Greatly relieved by this prolonged nar- 
rative, Etienne now felt only anxious for 
his friend, John Grant, who he trusted 
would be permitted to finish his collegi- 
ate ccurse. His thoughts then turned 
upon the future. He dreaded the effect 
which a disclosure of his political opin- 
ions would produce upon his uncle, al- 
ways a martinet in all that related to 
obedience to authority, but he determin- 
ed rather to rely upon his own efforts for 
support, than to disavow or conceal his 
sentiments. Somehow one fair face seem- 
ed to look with placid approval upon 
every scene of trial which he drew, but 
he resolutely turned from its contempla- 
tion. ‘‘ No.” said he, “‘ with an oppress- 


_ ed country, and a doubtful cause, I have 


no right, as I certainly have no hope, to 
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ecnnect the fate of one so fair with my 
own.” 

** But Mass Eshe, I didn’t tell you bout 
the paterrollers!* Just as I turn the 
corner, coming out of town, two men 
grab me and ask who I belong to? So 
I say to old Col. Carter on the Assembly. 

“Oh, Bill, said one, I know him, he be- 
longs to that fellow that killed the other. 
Let’s take him up.’ I thought I was gone, 
two gentlemen was walking behind me, 
all at once they run up, collared one man 
and hit the other with a stick ; they said 
run boy! run boy! Bless your soul, I 
jerk loose from that man, I never see 
him since, yah! yah! yah!” 

“* Who were the gentlemen ?” 

“Mass Phil. Weston was one, I don’t 
rightly know the other.” 

They rode on during the weary night, 
until at last they stopped and with such 
rude couches as their coats and saddle- 
blanket aff.rded, slept for some hours, 
dans le plein champ et les belles etoiles, and 
without material incident reached, at 
nightfall the next evening, the ferry upon 
the estate of Naseby. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Oh, Naseby! Naseby! what a deadly 
stroke was oy ill-fated field to Monarchy.” 
[Kine Cuartes I. 


After much delay and some shouting, 
the light of torches was seen upon the op- 
posite bank. The rattiing of a chain, 
and its clank, as it was thrown into the 
boat, was heard, and soon the measured 
dip of the oars, with the working in the 
rullocks, was borne on the night air; 
and then the sound of voices—and soon 
a negro boy sprung out and made fast 
the chain. Upon recognizing Monmouth, 
he cried out, “Oh! uncle Simon! If 
here ain’t Monmouth and mass Etienne!” 

“Lord bless the young master,” ex- 
claimed old Simon, who came stumping 
forward, his wooden leg sadly impeded 
by oars and bits of plank. 
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Etienne shook the hand of the old man, 
who stood with his grey head bare and 
his face radiant with satisfaction. 

“ How is your old master and the peo- 
ple, and the neighbours ?” 

“Why, sir, old master complain just 
like he always does for common, ’bout 
his pains, and de low price of tobacco; 
but everybody else is well. Shove off the 
boat, Jim; Monmouth, you let him hold 
dem hosses. You used to be good ferry- 
man ’fore you went to College.° I nahi 
you no forgit your larnin’.” 

Little Jim having given utterance to 
his joy at seeing his young master, and 
his riding horse, Flouril, took his seat 
on the side of the boat and held the 
horses. The stillness of the night was 
broken by the dash of the oars, or the 
laugh of little Jim, as Monmouth re- 
counted some College exploit for his di- 
version. Mounting old Simon upon Mon- 
mouth’s horse, and leaving that indi- 
vidual and little Jim to :follow on foot, 
Etienne rode slowly through the low- 
grounds of the magnificent estate, until 
attaining an elevation, by a graded road, 
they reached the quarters. When the 
news of his arrival had spread, he was 
surrounded by slaves of all ages, express- 
ing their delight at his return. The old 
negroes enquired after his health, and 
answered his questions ; the younger 
ones indulged in avery species of gam- 
bols. 

*““Where’s mammy Nelly?” he en- 
quired. 

“‘She’s at the great-house,” responded 
a dozen voices. 

Etienne quitted his horse, and soon 
crossed the lawn, bayed at and leaped 
upon by dogs of every degree. He found 
his uncle, with the assembled servants of 
the household, ready to receive him. 

** Well, sir,” cried a stately old gentle- 
man, “ welcome home, though rather un- 
expected. Some College scrape, no doubt. 
Quizzing the Professors, or putting the 
good city of Williamsburg to rights, I 
warrant,” 





* Ethiopic patrole. 
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‘Something of that sort, I confess, sir. 
My dear sir,” said Etienne, shaking his 
uncle warmly by the hand, “a truant 
disposition—good my lord. But how 
are you. You so seldom reply to my 
letters, that I have not heard from you 
for several weeks.” 

“Ah,” replied the veteran, “if you 
young scrapegraces can get your bills* 
cashed, you do not care much about the 
old people. But come in. Come in. 

“T was always a bad correspondent. 
In the army my orderly was my secre- 
tary, and the drumhead his desk; per- 
haps his pen was a gun-pick, and his ink 
gunpowder, I can’t write, sir. I hate it 
as Jack Cade did. Besides, I have so 
much care that I have no leisure. Samuel, 
your master has had no dinner, I expect.” 
A respectable looking old. servant ad- 
vanced to receive the keys, and left the 
room; he soon returned with a square 
decanter, and a glass of toddy, flavoured 
with nutmeg. “ Here, sir,” pursued the 
Colonel, ‘‘is the Marseilles brandy bought 
for me by Captain Elias Cheeseworth. It 
is from Mons, Gratin, of whom you have 
often heard me speak. This brandy, 
sir, is only administered to young gentle- 
man, as a preventative, after exposure to 
night air, You know, sir, that I had 
:rather see a dead man than a drunk- 
ard.” 

“Well, sir, as you recommend it, it 
would not be sustaining the character 
which the students have in the country 
to refuse it.” 

Whilst Samuel is preparing the repast 
for the young traveller, we will describe 
the apartment in which he was received. 
The ceiling was very high, and surrounded 
by a heavy wooden cornice. The floor 
of oak, polished by dry-rubbing; the 
mahogany mantlepiece was very high. 
The furniture was sombre, and, with the 
pictures, corresponded with the air of 
old-fashioned elegance which pervaded 
the room. There were the straight- 
backed mahogany chairs, designed, no 
doubt, as the very penance of politeness ; 
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the sideboard, loaded with plate, and the 
mantle clock, covered with a glass case, 
surrounded with brown Tritons, which 
had not moved a trident for more than 
twenty years. Colonel Cheevor was in 
perfect keeping with the furniture; more 
than seventy years of age, he was of 
erect and military bearing. He wore 
his own white hair in a bag; his coat of 
black velvet; his ample vest richly em- 
broidered.. He wore ruffles, richly laced, 
both at the bosom and wrists. Trained 
in the Continental wars, he had partici- 
pated, with great credit, in the most im- 
portant engagements. At the death of 
his sister, the mother of Etienne, he had 
come over to the Colonies, paid off a 
heavy mortgage upon the estate, and in- 
tended leaving all he possessed to his 
nephew. 

After making a hearty supper upon 
the abundant variety provided by Samuel, 
Etienne rejoined his uncle, who sat in 
his spacious chair, enjoying the coolness 
of the evening ut mos erat. After some 
enquiries after his studies and his ride 
home, the Colonel began a lecture upon 
the proper treatment of horses when 
upon a journey. He told how they 
should be fed, rubbed down, watered, 
saddled, and rode, and in conclusion, said, 
“1 commend you, sir, to a most admira- 
ble treatise upon the management of 
horses—aye, sir, and of servants, written 
by Dean Swift. He was, I have been 
told, an excellent manager of servants; 
yet, to judge from his rhymes and letters, 


- one would suppose he was speaking of 


Ebo negroes. These Irish kerns must be 
as careless and stupid as our slaves. 
Egad, he speaks to his domestics and 
tenants with less kindness than I would 
to any servant upon my estate, sir. But 
Swift was a great writer, he stickled for 
the prerogative. I wish we had such 
writers now. He hated the name of 
Whig so heartily, that I forgive his 
eccentricities.” 

“He bore that name once, sir, did he 
not ?” 





*The French youth used to call Letters of Exchange Les Belles Lettres. 








“Why, no; his enemies have said 
so, but he refused office under them.” 

These remarks were succeeded by as- 
siduous puffing to relume his pipe. This 
done, the Colonel resumed. 

‘‘But my merchant sent me a valuable 
pamphlet, by the great author of the 
Dictionary. Him whom they call the 
Leviathan of Literature. It is called, 
‘Taxation no Tyranny.’ It shows the 
true relations between these Colonies and 
their royal master, and should be put in 
the hands of every subject in Virginia.” 

These ‘were rather ominous words to 
our young Republican, but they impelled 
him to speak. 

“Uncle,” said Etienne, ‘‘ you will, of 
course, wish to know what has brought 
me home so unseasonably. I feel it my 
duty to tell you all that has happened, 
and submit to your judgment how far I 
have been to blame.” 

He then narrated the circumstances 
which led to the duel, with its result. He 
contented himself with saying that the 
duel had arisen from a difference of 
political opinion. 

As the old soldier listened to the calm 
narrative, he muttered, without taking 
the pipe from his mouth, ‘‘ The dog don’t 
seem to fear gunpowder.” He then 
asked, with much minuteness, the origin 


of the quarrel. 


“Sir,” said the Colonel, ‘“‘I take an | 


interest in making this thing up. I 
knew young Colbert’s mother, Ariadne 
Wells; she was a distant cousin of my 
own. [I danced with her at the coronation 
of His Majesty’s grandfather. I was then 
a dashing young fellow, sent home, after 
the battle of , with despatches. 
Colbert has come of a loyal stock. I had 
expected that the few amongst you, who 
have friends faithful to the crown, would 
have banded together against agrarian 
spirit, instead of falling out and trying 
to take each other’s lives. You must 
make it up, sir. You must make it up.” 

Etienne said he did not think it would 
be possible to adjust it. — 

“ Yes, sir, it shall be made up, It is 
no time for boyish quarrels, when the 
paternal Government is brought into 
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contempt by a few lawless despera- 
does.”’ 

Etienne made no reply, and the Colo- 
nel arose and walked the portico. ‘ Sir,” 
said he, “the spirit of disloyalty, and of 
sedition, sir, is spreading like a gangrene, 
sir. It must be checked by the cautery 
of the sword, sir. These are the conse- 
quences of those abominable doctrines 
which have been tolerated too long in 
England. I had, sir, an interview with 
my friend, the Minister, when I was last 
in England. He did me the honour to 
consult me about the taxes then just pro- 
posed. I advised him to put them on, 
and keep them on with the bayonet, sir. 
I told him that no opposition to the 
wishes of the King should be tolerated. 
How, sir, could an army effect its pur- 
pose, if every foot-soldier was to be con- 
sulted upon the general orders? Had my 
advice been taken, this disturbance had 
long since ceased. I would :bring these 
turbulent patriots to a drumhead court- 


martial. These leaders, sir, do not know 


what they want. Your Wythes, your 
Blands, your Jeffersons—p-r-e-t-t-y states- 
men to mislead a province! What do 
they expect? ‘To rule the country them- 
selves? I woull as soon commit a cam- 
paign to the sergeants of the army.” 

He walked the portico with military 
step, and for some moments nothing was 
heard but his footsteps; again he stop- 
ped and renewed his denunciation. 

“ Sir,” said he, “has this Colony any 
right to murmur? Who planted it? a 
royal hand. Who protected it? a royal 
arm. What are their taxes? a mere re- 
cognition by royal bounty. They should 
rejoice at having an opportunity to show 
their gratitude, by paying, fourfold, the 
paltry sum asked at their hands. Yet, 
instead of that, forsooth, they must have 
their addresses, and their resolutions! 
Sir, if I were Governor Dunmore, instead 
of convening their House of Burgesses to 
receive the proposals of the Minister, I 
would legislate like Cromwell, with a 
regiment. They should obey, sir! They 
should submit! or I’d cram the tower 
with the d—d rebels until it was as full 
as a cartridge.” 
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The old soldier applied the rules of 
military subordination to affairs of State, 
and regarded every indulgence of opinion 
as a relaxation of discipline, fatal to the 
existence of the Government. 

Etienne was still silent. 

At last Colonel Cheevor stopped sud- 
denly opposite Lis nephew. “ Sir,” said 
he, ‘I should like to know, precisely, what 
occurred in this quarrel between you and 
young Colbert ?” 

Nerving himself for the storm, which 
the absolute character of his uncle ren- 
dered inevitable, Etienne repeated the 
conversation which occurred at the Palace, 
as well as that which took place at the 
Raleigh. 

The reply of the Colonel was a long- 
drawn and interjectional. whistle, in 
which surprise, anger, and contempt, 
were combined, according to the atomic 
proportions in which those feelings pre- 
vailed in his bosom. 

‘* So you, sir, have become infected with 
this d—d heresy, that a King cannot tax 
his own people! You, sir, with some of 
the most royal blood in your veins! You, 
educated under the eye of a volunteer at 
Prague—who saw the King ride through 
the lines at Minden—who was honoured, 
sir, by the friendship of His Royal High- 
ness William, Duke of Cumberland. 
You, sir, forget your King, your friends, 
your benefactors, and talk treason against 
the majesty of England. Here is the 
cursed leaven of Republicanism working 
in the most loyal by birth, tuition, and 
obligation, in the whole Colony! What 
are we to expect from others? 

“ Sir, you are my sister’s son, notwith- 
standing the Roundhead blood that has 
come down from your ancestors. But, 
sir, justice would demand that you should 
plead in chains, before the outraged 
majesty of England, a pardon which 
your abuse of your privileges would 
make you the last to deserve.” 

The old man dashed his pipe on the 
floor and stalked into the house, leaving 
Etienne in silent mortification and anger. 
His respect for his uncle, and his knowl- 
edge of the force of his prejudices, ren- 
dered a reply alike improper and un- 
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availing. But his spirit had been wounded 
and aroused ; and when the Colonel had 
concluded his speech, Etienne had already 
decided upon his own course. 

He retired, to pace his room. 

“What crime,” said he, “ have I com- 
mitted, to deserve such language? My 
country is held by a class of men who 
waste her revenues, scorn her rights, and 
despise her people. When these people 
dare to remonstrate, they are punished 
as rebels, or rated like slaves. For one, 
be-the consequence what it may, I will 
not break the bread of dependence.” 

Retracing, in thought, the events of the 
few past days, he decided, with the 
promptness of those who have been left 
in early orphanage to their own guidance, 
that he would return to Williamsburg 
and prepare for a profession, or get into 
some employment which would afford 
him an independent support. His future 
course seemed prosperous,—fortune, 
honours, happiness, succeeded each other, 
like the scenes of the Camera. Such are 
the visions of youth, unbroken by the 
obstacles which the collisions of life oc- 
casion. It sails-over a summer sea, un- 
conscious of the rocks which are hid be- 
neath its treacherous bosom, or the storms 
which, 


“hushed in grim repose, 
Await their prey.” 


It beholds the summit of success, softened 
by the medium of distance and by the 
atmosphere of hope, but it cannot dis- 
cern the crags and ravines which obstruct 
its progress. 

Restored to calmness by his determi- 
nation, Etienne looked upon the well- 
known furniture, as it shone in the bright- 
ness of the moonlight. There was his 
gun, imported by his indulgent uncle. 
There his case of books, selected from 
the old library; even his school books, 
with their dog’s ears and scribbled names, 
had their associations in his memory. 
There the desk which had belonged to 
his mother. Now that he was about to 
leave them fvrever, every inanimate 
object seemed to offer a melancholy re- 
monstrance against his purpose. 
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Orlando. What! wouldest thou have me 
go and beg my bread, : 

Or with a base and boisterous sword en- 
forse 

A thievish living on the common road? 

This must I do. I know not what to do, 

Yet this I will not do, do how I can. 

I rather will subject me to the malice 

Of a diverted blood.—[As You Lixz Ir. 


Etienne slept a few hours, then rose 
and procured a light by flashing his fowl- 
ing piece—for Lucifers were then un- 
known. Having made selection of such 
things as he would need upon his intend- 
ed journey, he wrote the note which fol- 
lows, that his uncle might feel no anxiety 
in regard to his departure, and that he 
mightdo nothing wanting in respect to- 
wards him. 


“‘ Honorep UNCLE: 

‘You will be surprised to learn from 
this letter, that I have left your paternal 
protection. It is my duty to state that I 
have done so without any abatement of 
respect or affection for you. I have adop- 
ted opinions which, under the lessons you 
have taught me, cannot be abandoned 
without dishonor. These opinions I have 
reason to believe have incurred your dis- 
pleasure. I have quitted home therefore 
to relieve myselfand you. It is my duty 
to say, you have been always generous 
and indulgent towards me, for which you 
have my gratitude and affectiun. Be as- 
sured you will always have my love, with 
my obedience in all reasonable commands. 

“You will, I trust, pardon this my 
first act of disobedience. Let my for- 
tunes be what they may, I will never dis- 
grace a nam@ which you have told me 
has always been the designation of hon- 
orable men, Your affectionate nephew.” 


Early as it was, Etienne found Mon- 
mouth brushing shoes at the door of the 
office. To this useful duty, he added the 
accompaniment of a new jig, which he 
whistled to the great delight of a small 
negro who, with a water pail on his head 
and a huge piece of bread in his hand, 
was arrested on his way to the spring, by 
this colored Orpheus. 
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The whistle of Monmouth dissolved it- 
self into a stave, when Etienne desired 
him to saddle Flouril and put the port- 
manteau upon him. 

“ Why high Mass Eshe, what you star- 
tin so soon after you jes got home? You 
know Flouril aint gwine let you put dat 
portmanteau on him.” 

“You put it on, and I’ll make him 
carry it.” 

‘* Mass Eshe you better let me take it.” 

Etienne told him he was going down 
the river and had no use for a servant. 

“Ah, Mass Eshe, you gwine see some 
of dose young ladies. You better let me 
go for wait on you and bresh your 
clothes.” Sosaying, Monmouth resumed 
his whistling and departed. 

Etienne looked with admiration upon 
the vrincely estate which lay before him. 
It took its name of Naseby from a Re- 
publican ancestor, who had borne a dis- 
tinguished part in that battle, so fatal to 
the pretensions of the crown. The man- 


sion was old, at least for Colonial antiqui- - 


ty. It consisted of a central building, 
with a lofty portico. There were two 
octagonal wings, with a terraced roof. 
There was a paved and pillared arcade 
upon which the doors of the basement 
opened. In one of their rooms was a 
conservatory, and an old servant was 
bringing out some of the tropical plants 
which it contained. The mansion front- 
ed upon an extensive lawn, shaded by 
several venerable specinens of that most 
umbrageous and beeutiful tree, the Vir- 
ginia white oak. There was an elliptical 
drive at the foot of the lawn, which led 
into the river road. But to the eye of 
the planter, the expanse of fertile land 
constituted the principal beauty of the 
estate. The river might be traced for 
miles by the morning mist which rose 


from its surface, whilst along its course | 


lay the rich alluvial, laid off with all the 
regularity of a garden. No fences inter- 
rupted the view, whilst the horizon was 
bounded by the wall of mist and the ir- 
regular high land which arose beyond it. 

Flouril was led up by the ostler, Archy, 
who inveighed against Monmouth for 
having neglected him. 

“‘T know dat lazy raskal never tend to 
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dis horse. When I sen dis horse away, 
he was rolling fat. But you young gen- 
tlemen never think of horse after yeu git 
off him.” 

“* My Flouril is fat enough, Archy.” 

“Ob, uncle Archy always complains,” 
said Monmouth, who came up at that 
moment with the portmanteau. ‘‘ Flou- 
ril was de fattest horse and de finest horse 
in old Williamsburg.” 

“‘ Tell aunt Mattie to meet me at the 
spring fence, Good by, old man, good by 
Monmouth ;” both the servants bowed 
respectfully to the young man who mount- 
ed and rode off. : 

“‘Dat’s a man an a horse!” exclaimed 
Monmouth to old Archy. 

“ Yes, ef you had tend to him stead of 
runnin bout old Williamsburg.” 

“‘Dear me, Mass Etienne, what you 
send for me so soon for ?” 

“I wished to see you before leaving 
home.” 

**T couldn’t see you last night, you and 
old master was talking, and when you 
went to your room, I didn’t wish to dis- 
turb you. But yeu don’t look so well. 
Ah, studying your books I warrant, just 
like your poor father used to do. Set 
with his books all day and leave all to 
the overseer,” 

Etienne assured her his health was ex- 
cellent. 


* But where are you going now,” said 
the old woman, “ before I make Mandy 
look up your clothes and fix them ?” 

“Aunt Matty, I wished to see how you 
were, and tu know if you needed any- 
thing.’’ 

“No, sir, I believe not. I wants but 
little, and old master dont let his people 
want for anything they ought to have.” 

“He is a kind and noble master, and 
you must tell the young servants not to 
vex and fret him; take care of him aunt 
Mattie, his people will never, have so 
good a master,” 

** Why, where will you be?” asked the 
old woman with some surprise. 

“ Neither I nor any one else could make 
you so good a master and protector,” said 
Etienne. ‘Now what I wish you to do 
is to. take care of everything in my room, 
lock the door and keep the key yourself.” 
So saying, he placed some money in her 
hand and bade her good by. 

“High, Mass Eshe, you down soon 
this morning,” exclaimed old Simon, as, 
with the aid of little Sam, he prepared to 
set him across in the ferry-boat. “I 
spose you'll be back to dinner.” 

It was not probable he would be back 
for some days. Etienne landed, and 
turning down the river, after a few hours 
ride, reached the house of Squire Grant. 


|TO BE CONTINUED. | 





A MONOLOGUE TO THE SEA BREEZE. 


( Written by Mrs. S. A. Dicxins, on the beauty of Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, 
South Carolina, September, 1859.) 


*Tis evening—and the cool breeze as it wafts its way along % 
Awakens from the deep bine sea a sad and solemn song,— 

Within each wave, that follows fast, a voice is plainly heard 

And thus the varied chords of thought, within my heart, are stirr’d: 
At times it speaketh loud to me, again it whispers low, 

As o’er the waves the rays of light, like feelings come and go; 

I hear its changeful tones, and love its murmurings afar, 

They come o’er dancing wavelets, bedecked with many a star. 


Oh! tarry now I pray, soft breeze, a word I'd have with thee, 

I’d ask what mystic spell is thine, what gentle witchery ? 

Dost bear upon thy cooling wings, the pow’r to cliase away 

The painful thoughts, the weary doubts, that haunt us through the day? 
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Or does thy magic influence beyond all this extend ? 

Can’st bring us love and greeting from a dear and absent friend, 
Oh! tell me, if a messenger of good or ill art thou 2? 

And list, whilst I to thee alone, my inmost thoughts avow. 


Nay, why so quickly hasten on ?—art so constant to thy tide 

That not a single bour wilt thou linger by my side ? 

Wilt bear no tidings on thy breath of health to friends away, 

Or rouse their sadden’d spirits with the music of thy lay? 
Well—pass on then—thou teachest me a lesson to recall, 

Perchance no other heeds thy voice, yet on my ear ’twill fall 

And whisper, that thou fain would’st pause and rest awhile with me, 
But, pow’rless in thyself, dost move, but at thy God’s decree! 


I would not mingle, then, a tone of sadness in thy strain, 
Thou echoe:t but gladness in thy beautiful refrain ; 

No parting dwells in thy farewell, thy ever cheering voice 
Returneth oft, renewing health and bidding us rejoice. 

Speak ever then in Hope's clear tones, as welcome to my ear 
As the still recurring tide to the “sea girt”’ beach is dear. 
Thou drivest sadness far away, and even man’s strong heart 
Becometh gentle as a child’s, as free from guile or art. 


Thou changest worldly hopes and fears that oft his bosom fill 
To love and faith—that questions not, but doeth God’s own will, 
From sinful thoughts, from error too, his soul thou settest free— 
His better nature rises, like this foam upon the sea. 

Aye peaceful dreams of life sweep o’er his mem’ry now 

And glorious is the light that shines upon his noble brow; 
Upwards to the throne of grace, bis sparkling eye he turns, 
While on the altar of his heart, Faith-sacrifice now burns. _ 


And thou to woman's trusting heart, bring’st thoughts that ever cheer, 
Recalling oft that “ perfect love,” which “ casteth out all fear ;” 

She glances from the star-light naves to ans’ring stars above, 

And measureless as space itself, so boundless is her love— 

"While full to overflowing, her pure thoughts rise in prayer, 

Though pleadings for herself, are seldom borne upon the air: 

Like ev’ning bells their changes ring, as tremulous and clear, 
Invoking blessings on the head of those she holdeth dear. 


Oh! gentle Southern breeze, I do uot longer woo thy stay, 

For like aJi other precious things, thou too must pass away ; 

But to those p!easant spots that soon shall meet thy welcome kiss, 

Oh! take some portion of my love, some share of happiness. 

My home is beautiful and fair, my heart is light and free, 

For the sunshine lingers longest, the shade I seldom see. 

And like unask’d but welcome friends, sweet thoughts will often rise 
Of those, who breathe thy fragrant air, beneath the starlit skies. 


My heart beats gladly, and I pray that grateful I may prove 
For this best blessiug granted yet, the gift of human love. 
Sweet breeze! farewell, thou'rt leaving me, but ’neath thy tireless wing 
A thousand loving memories and happy thoughts will cling; 

A thousand still unutter’d hopes, like prayers, spring in my heart, 
Which purified from sin, form of life the better part. 

How deep will be their influence, my future steps shall tell— 

My song is o’er—its cadence dies, at the sad word Farewell. 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF DR. SAM’L JOHNSON. 


‘ 


BY D. K. WHITAKER, ESQ. 


‘Slow rises worth by poverty depress- 
ed.” This short sentence illustrates the 
painful career of many of the brightest 
geniuses, endowed with the keenest sen- 
sibility, that the world has known. It 
indicates the magic secret, also, of their 
singular success, A man of great mind 
and rare virtue, stiugy ling with adversi- 
ty, presents a spectacle, said one of the 
ancients, on which the gods may gaze 
with admiration. Such were the circum- 
stances that ushered into the literary 
world, and carried forward, till he reach- 
ed the highest pinnacle of fame, that il- 
lustrious personage, whose labours in the 
cause of literature and human progress 
will, in this article, form the theme of a 
few remarks. 

Johnson was born poor, and struggled 
with difficulties most of his life,which was 
protracted to a good old age. Poverty, 
not less than a congenial love of letters, 
was the stimulus that prompted to those 
herculean efforts, which have at once de- 
lighted and astonished mankind. He was 
not, like Addison, a man of one age, but, 
like Shakspeare, a man of all ages. He 
wrote for posterity as well as his own 
times; and it is because our veneration 
for him has increased with the lapse of 
years—because he wrote in our tongue, 
and in a style which, though faulty for 
its antithesis and ponderous grandilo- 
quence, is yet matchless for the splendour 
of its imagery—and because he is the 
common property of mankind, whose 
thoughts he expanded and liberalized, and 
whose higher traits he has sketched with 
a master’s beauty and a master’s skill—it 
is on these accounts that, while one age 
succeeds another, and one generation 
presses another off the stage of life, John- 
son rises up in the presence of the na- 
tions, massive in his proportions and har- 
monious as massive, the sunlight glitter- 
tering on his brow, and unhurt by the 
thunder and lightning of those destruc- 
tive criticisms under which so many infe- 
rior minds have fallen prostrate, and 
passed into the dark gulf of oblivion. 


Even the recent attempts of the keen and 
polished Macaulay to underrate him have 
failed to abate the reverence of the pres- 
ent generation. High and unapproacha- 
ble his gilded cenotaph occupies, and 
must ever continue to occupy, its appoint- 
ed niche in the temple of Fame. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Litch- 
field, in Staffordshire, England, Septem- 
ber 7, 1709. He was of respectable pa- 
rentage. His father was a buokseller, at 
one time in easy, but subsequently in less 
prosperous circumstances ; and his moth- 
er, a woman distinguished for her under- 
standing, prudence and piety, and con- 
nected, by ties of relationship, with per- 
sons of the highest respectability. At 
the age of two years, he was, by the ad- 
vice of his physician, Sir John Floyer, 
carried to London, and received the royal 
touch of Queen Anne for the malady 
which afterwards impaired his hearing, 
and deprived him of the sight of his left 
eye. At school, the superiority of his 
talents above his companions was such, 
that three of the boys came submissively, 
every morning, and carried him triumph- 
antly on their shoulders to school. He 
was entered commoner at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1728, at the age of nine- 
teen years. He here translated Pope’s 
“ Messiah” into Latin Hexameter verse, 
with which Pope himself was so much 
pleased that he said of it, “the author 
will leave it a question to posterity, whe- 
ther his or mine be the original.” At 
Oxford, his reading was extensive and 
desultory, and he was particularly fond 
of Greek, Latin and Metaphysics. Shaks- 
peare was a favorite with him; but the 
speech of the Ghost to Hamlet used to 
terrify him when he was alone. 

During his college career, he was seized 
with that morbid melancholy which ac- 
companied him, like a demon, through 
life. It was not, however, like the de- 
mon of Socrates, which brought him 
thoughts from the gods and visions of 
Elysium, but a monstrous spirit, which 
overwhelmned him, already pressed to 
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the earth by his circumstances, “ with 
perpetual irritation, fretfulness and impa- 
tience, and with a dejection, gloom and 
despair that made existence misery.” 
Think of the difficulties that beset the 
literary career of a great but sensitive 
man, afflicted by poverty, on one hand, 
and driven.to the borders of insanity by 
the genius of hypocrondria, on the other. 
Assailed by the hydra train of imagina- 
tive horrors—suffering from bedily in- 
firmity, goaded by the regrets of unsuc- 
cessful ambition, this brave spirit, with 
untiring energy and unconquerable per- 
severance, pursued his rewardless toil, 
looking to fame and after years, to active 
tasks to which none of his contempora- 
ries were equal. Fadeless the laurels en- 
twined with the language of his country, 
which, while that language exists, will 
perpetuate the memory of Johnson, and 
inform our children’s children that he 
was one of England’s great men— 
great ina day that was rendered memo- 
rable by the silver-toned music of Pope, 
the unrivalled elegance of Goldsmith, the 
bitter sarcasm of Swift, the refined graces 
and hollow morality of Chesterfield, the 
commanding intellect of Burke, and the 
life-giving pencil of Reynolds. 

It is not our intention to follow John- 
son into the walks of domestic life, nor 
even to throw light upon the history 
of the multitudinous productions of his 
prolific pen. We may say, however, that 
he was not destitute of the tender senti- 
ment, and that the leviathan of English 
literature, in his youth, was greatly 
moved by the bewitching smiles of Miss 
Molly Aston, the daughter of a baronet, 
who, he tells us himself, was “a beauty 
and a scholar, a wit and a whig, who 
talked in praise of liberty, and was, alto- 
gether, the loveliest creature he ever 
saw.” So, he says, he made this epigram 
on her: 


“Liber ut esse velim, suasisti, pulchra 
Maria, 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale.” 


Which Boswell translates thus: 


‘ Adieu, Maria, since you’d have me free, 
For who beholds thy charms, thy slave 
must be.” 
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Of which the sense would be preserved, 
and the euphony probably improved, by 
the following version: 


“Thou bidst me go, fair friend of liberty, 
Reluctant I obey, and thus am free.” 


At Stourbridge, he became enamored of 
a pretty young Quakeress, Olivia Floyd, 
to whom he also dedicated some stanzas, 
accompanied with a sprig of myrtle. The 
fair nymph who ultimately awakened in 
the lion-hearted Johnson, the fastidious 
and scrutinizing censor of the Rambler, 
the admiration and devotion of a lover, 
is thus described by Garrick: 


“She was very fat, with a dispropor- 
tioned bust. Her swelled cheeks were of 
a florid red, produced by thiek painting, 
and increased by the liberal use of cor- 
dials; flaring and fantastic in her dress, 
and affected in her st and general 
behaviour.” 


To this account may be added, that she _ 
was double the age of Johnson. Surely 
the Muses must have blushed when he led 
her to thealtar! Let us, however, be just 
to her memory and virtues. She had the 
good taste to appreciate her ungainly suit- 
or and the secret sympathy which brought 
them together, since Johnson himself de- 
clares that their’s was a love-match, must 
have been something independent of ex- 
ternal charms, so glaringly deficient on 
both sides; Johnson being described at 
that time ‘as lean and lank—his immense 
structure as hideously striking to the eye, 
and the scars of the scrofula deeply visi- 
ble. He wore his own hair, which was 
very straight and stiff, and separated be- 
hind, and he often had seemingly convul- 
sive starts and odd gesticulations, which 
tended at once to excite surprise and ridi- 
cule.” We are reminded of the primi- | 
tive manners of the Primrose family, so 
graphically described by his illustrious 
cortemporary, Goldsmith, when we are 
told of the couple about to be married, 
proceeding to church on horseback ; al- 
though the vanity and ogling graces of 
the somewhat weak and ostentatious Mrs. 
Primrose are far out done by the exagge- 
rated dress and well ripened beauties of 
the intended Mrs. Johnson. 
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We shall confine the further remarks 
we have to make more particularly to 
Johnson’s claims to consideration, re- 
garded as a moralist, philologist, biogra- 
pher, politician, novelist and poet, And 

lst. Of his claims to fame as a moral- 
ist. It is the intention of all moralists, 
doubtless, to adapt their reflections and 
standards of action to all men in all ages. 
Truth, however, is founded upon a broad 
basis and life upon a narrow one. The 
outlines of moral trath are universal, and, 
like mathematical axioms, not to be af- 
fected by the changes of men and man- 
ners; but the characters of men are pe- 
culiar and mutable. What is true of one, 
is false of another; and what was con- 
sidered illustrious in one age, is often dis- 
carded in the next, as altogether discredi- 
table to the march of civilization. We 
are now astonished at the furious feats of 
chivalry, and struck with indignant ad- 
miration at the devastation of the sacred 
pilgrfmages and the holy wars of the Cru- 
sades. We-cannot but wonder that man- 
kind should have ever been so mad as to 
sacrifice their lives to petty quarrels, or 
so weak as to suppose that eternal felicity 
was easily to be purchased by corporeal 
adroitness. We gather our impressions 
from wholly different stand-points irom 
those occupied by our predecessors. Those 
authors who, like Johnson, have taken 
accurate surveys of men, and their de- 
portment, in the different ages of the 
world, have been too much impressed 
with the dignity of truth to accommodate 
to the sentiments, peculiarities and fash- 
ions of a single age, what is immutable, 
fixed, and as applicable to one period as 
another; while other writers, like Addi- 
son, by adapting their reflections to the 
manners of te times, to the customs, in- 
stitutions and incidents of a fleeting pe- 
riod, have acquired for their productions 
a reputation nearly as ephemeral as the 
oceasions which produced them. In this 
point of view, we may pronvunce the 
“Rambler” superior to the “Idler,” by the 
same author, and to the Spectator of Ad- 
dison, with the exception of his essays on 
the Pleasures of the Imagination, and, 
perhaps, his Saturday pieces in general. 

Qndly. Of his character as a critic. 
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Acuteness, penetration, and, for the most 
part, impartiality, were characteristics of 
the genius of this author, and enabled 
him to perform, successfully, in all its - 
complicated branches, the hazardous, and 
often ungracious task of a philologist. 
He inherited from nature what is essen- 
tial to a critic, a clear head, a sound judg- 
ment, and great firmness of purpose; 
and he acquired for himself extensive 
learning. If there were any principles 
that gave a turn to his censures other than 
those which grew out of the constitution 
of so luminous and great a mind, they 
could only have been such as were fur- 
nished by the consent and universal 
judgment of mankind. 

With every department of judicial, 
comparative, amendatory and illustrative, 
criticism, he was perfectly familiar. On 
every subject within the range of litera. 
ture, politics and morals, his views were 
extended, comprehensive and perspicu- 
ous. No person had ever studied more 
attentively the history of poetry from the 
time of Chaucer, through every age, down 
to hisown. The laws of epic poetry, as 
laid down by Aristotle, and followed by 
Virgil and Milton, were perfectly well 
known to him. The whole artifice, me- 
chanism and plan of the drama, were de- 
veloped in all their intricate connections, 
in the preface to Shakspeare, a work 
which, if he had preduced no other, 
would have stamped his name with im- 
perishable lustre. Metaphysical and pas- 
toral poetry did not escape his notice. He 
seemed to have studied the Muse in her 
simplicity and beauty, as well as in those 
features which communicate sublimity, 
majesty and strength. 

‘His “* Lives of the Poets’? embrace chief- 
ly biographical sketches and critical stric- 
tures of the poets who flourished during 
the reign of Queen Anne, the silver age of 
English literature, The republic of letters 
never witnessed more splendid specimens 
or learning and taste, of poetical genius 
and genuine wit, than were exhibited by 
the distinguished writers of that age. It 
was then that Pope, Addison, Swift, Tem- 
ple, Pryor, Otway, Dryden, Cowley, Young 
and Johnson appeared as 80 many new 


_and bright stars, presiding over the in- 
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terests of literature, politics, poetry and 
the arts. If we extend our computation 
a little above this period into that of Wil- 
liam the Second, and, below it, into that 
of George the Third, we shall embrace 
nearly the whole period to which, in the 
“ Lives of the Poets” he has extended his 
inquiries. 

In that admirable work, the “ Lives of 
the Poets,” the powers of the biographer 
and philologist are seen in rare and beau- 
tiful combination. It is a production 
which can scarcely be estimated, in any 
point of view, at too high a rate. The 
lover of poetry reads it even now with 
ever growing pleasure and improvement, 
and the philosopher traces, in its graphic 
descriptions of character, the dignified 
deportment of men of eminent ability in 
the various recreations of literary, and 
the sedater walks of domestic life. For 
acuteness of discrimination, depth of re- 
search, force of language, variety of in- 
terest and splendour of criticism, it is 
universally allowed to be the first work 
of the kind in any language. It is un- 
questionably the first authentic history of 
the English poets given to the literary 
world. 

Under the head of his character of @ 
philologist, some notice of his great Div. 
tionary of the English language properly 
falls, although it cannot now be made the 
subject of elaborate remarks or comment. 
The labour of reducing a language co- 
pious, without order, into a regular sys- 
tem; of tracing the origin of words 
through their various changes from the 
oral expression to the written style, was 
immense. It was*like that of adding drop 
to drop to form an ocean, or atom to atom 
to accumulate a mountain. “When it 
shall be found,” says its exhausted au- 
thor, at the close of his herculean and 
seven years toil, “that in this work much 
is omitted, let it not be forgotten that 
much also is performed; and though no 
work was ever spared out of tenderness 
to the author, and the world is little so- 
licitous to know whence proceeded the 
faults of that which it condemns; yet it 
may gratify curiosity to inform it, that 
the English Dictionary was produced with 
little assistance of the learned, and with- 
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out any patronage of the great,—not in 
the soft obscurities of retirement, or un- 
der the shelter of academic bowers, but 
amidst inconvenience and distraction, 
sickness and sorrow.” 

3dly. Of his character as a politician. 
On this subject, we do not mean to en- 
large, for with our democratic principles, 
his political character partakes of fea- 
teres which no American can greatly ad- 
mire. Yet, weadmit his zeal and honesty 
of purpose. He was not an uninterested 
spectator of the events that were taking 
place, from time to time, in the political 
world around him. With a mind nursed 
in the history of states, the rise and fall 
of empires, the conflicts of parties and 
the revolutions of governments, he watch- 
ed the changes of political administra- 
tions in England with as much attention 
and vigilance as the most enlightened 
statesman of the age. He scrupled not, 
therefore, to take decided ground with 
one of the great parties which had long 
divided the kingdom. He was a zealous. 
and enlightened tory, and one who can- 
not justly be accused of ever having de- 
serted or betrayed the cause he espoused. 
Of his political pamphlets, his ‘False 
Alarm,” elicited by the proceedings of 
Parliament in the celebrated case of Mr. 
Wilkes, and his “ Taxation no Tyranny,” 
published on the eve of the American 
Revolution, and which, by the ferocity of 
its assaults, greatly prejudiced the Amer- 
ican cause in Great Britain, are among 
the most brilliant. Like the life of Sav- 
age, the most charming of his sketches, 
“Taxation no Tyranny,” was a sponta- 
neous production, stricken off at a heat, 
and displays all the fiery ardour of an 
embittered mind, full of its subject. “It 
must always be regretted,” says one of 
his eulogists, “ that a man of Johnson’s 
intellectual powers should have had so 
strong a propensity to defend arbitrary 
principles of government. But, on this 
subject, the strength of his language was 
not more manifest, than the weakness of 
his arguments.” 

Johnson, though endowed with a strong 
and vivid imagination, was not gifted 
with the lighter graces of fancy. His 
mind was not creative. He could call 
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up, at will, a bold and striking image, 
but it was always invested with a gloomy 
grandeur ; and the flowers of fancy never 
adorned its bald exterior. He lacked the 
higher graces of the sacred Nine. If 
we require the elephant to dance, his step 
is ungainly, and his measured tread will 
add nothing to the lines of graceful mo- 
tion. Power and use are his attributes. 
Thus Johnson, as a moralist and linguist, 
exhibited both power and use; but, in 
the bower of the Muses, he is indeed the 
elephant in the hall of Terpsichore. He 
lacks flexibility of limb and grace of mo- 
tion. He wrote like a man of taste; but 
we must still think, that the feeling of 
true taste was absent from his bosom, 
when he Jed Mrs. Porter to the altar, and 
bestowed.a really generous and faithful 
love on one who could never awaken that 
sentiment in a heart, which as one of our 
own poets expresses it, “is fastidiously 
refined.’’ He could love in the broad 
and common meaning of the term ; but 
he could not- lowe as the poet loves, and 
we beg pardon for adding, that he could 
not, with all his mastership of the pen, 
write as only the true poet writes. The 
Cherokee rose aprends wide its snowy bo- 
som to the light of day, but it has none 
of the delicacy ot the field daisy, nor the 
aroma of the humble violet. The firsts 
elevated on a. sturdy stem ; the latter are 
crowns of beauty to the lowly plant. He 
had not the versatility of genius distin- 
guishing Oliver Goldsmith, nor the flexi- 
bility of Alcibiades. Like Vulcan, he 
was the forger of iron, but he could never 
have bent the bow of Apollo. Had he 
been deified by the Greeks, Homer would 
have introduced us to another Cyclops, 
and Lancvuace would have been blazoned 
on his shield ; though the lyric of Olpheus 
would have been mute at his approach. 
We should doubtless provoke 2 severe 
castigation from the heavy rod of the 
unsparing arbiter of political merit, were 
he present to hear us; but the shades of 
Shenstone, Waller and Milton, (who have 
a deserved grudge against him,) would 
smile to see themselves avenged by one 
in these degenerate days, who beholds, 
with a dispassionate eye, what was, and 
is, and is to be, awarded to the snatches 
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of immortal song that come floating to us 
on the waves of time, and which preju- 
dice cannot erase from the book of Fame, 
nor injustice blot out of the memory of 
mankind, Johnson has been particularly 
fortunate in this,—that his biographers 
have, for the most part, been his devoted 
admirers,—evidently over-awed by the 
magnitade of his reputation, as well as 
won by the loveable qualities which he 
really possessed. They all admit, that 
he was more prone to censure than to 
praise. It is recorded of him that he 
kept, near his person, a cudgel of consid- 
erable size, for the benefit of Mr. Me- 
Pherson, the editor of Ossian’s Poems. 
Were this weapon employed for our be- 
hoof, we should have the consolation of 
being castigated along with his biogra- 
phers, whom we regard as very good 
company. We presumeagain to say, not- 
withstanding the just praise often bestow- 
ed on “ Rasselas,’’ ‘‘ Irene,” the ‘‘ Vision 
of Theodore,” ‘‘ London,” and the “* Van- 
ity of Human Wishes,” that this brave, 
laborious and wonderful man, was not 
comparable, as a poet, to many who have 
gone before, nor as a novelist, to many 
who have succeeded him. There*is per- 
haps more tenderness and simplicity dis- 
played in his little romance of “ Annin- 
gait and Ajut,” than in any of his more 
elaborate productions, 

It is to be regretted that the far-seeing 
mind of Johnson, with its varied lore and 
native majesty, should have been swayed 
by the influence of prejudice, which warp- 
ed his temper, perverted his judgment, 
and, to a great extent, dimmed the aceu- 
racy of his mental vision. It affords an 
illastration of the truth of the remark, 
that prejudice is often the infirmity of 
men of genius. In the hard, strong soil 
of this master intellect, it grew into a 
baleful and poisonous tree, amidst other 
delightful and luscious productions. Scot- 
land has not yet forgiven him her wrongs, 
inflicted in that beautiful Journal of his 
Tour to the Hebrides, of which Orme 
said, “It contained thoughts, which, by 
long revolution in the great mind of John- 
son, had been formed and polished, like 
pebbles rolled in the ocean.” With John- 
sn, his country was unrivalled, and his 
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church immaculate. His patriotism often 
degenerated iato blind admiration, and 
his devotion to religion as frequently as- 
sumed the form of intulerant bigotry. 
Witness his acrimonious strictures on 
Milton, notwithstanding the glorious 
thought, and celestial imagery of that 
divine poet, failing to disarm the biogra- 
pher of this deep-rooted weakness, grow- 
ing, by indulgence, into a positive vice. 
With the same language employed in one 
country and one faith, he lowered, and, 
unconsciously to himself, misrepresented 
others as faultless in the eye of justice, 
and as elevated in the judgment of all 
thinking men as himself. He forgot the 
Spartan virtue of the Highlander, because 
his humble hut lacked the conveniences 
of the English cottage. He attempted to 
vulgarize a race, whose only fault was 
their poverty, and whose worst offence 
was the absence of a beverage to which 
he was greatly addicted, and with which 
_he tells us that “he amused the evening, 
solaced the midnight and welcomed the 
morning.” Strange perversion of genius, 
which would lead a man like Johnson, 
sagacious and acute, of a temper natural- 
ly kind, to pervert truth and overlook 
merit, because his vision was clouded by 
indomitable, ineradicable prepossessions, 
—a defect often hardening into cruelty, 
built on air, fostered by vanity and de- 
plorable in its results. 

Still he was a great, a rare man, be- 
longing to a class such as ‘* we shall sel- 
dom see their like again.” In philoso- 
phy, in morals, in criticism and biogra- 
phy, he was never surpassed. Antiquity 
cannot boast his equal, neither has any 
of the moderns attained to his grade of 
perfection. We, in these ends of the 
earth, gaze at that bright star in the East 
with an increase of admiration. 

The last days of his earthly existence, 
were unclouded by the gloomy apprehen- 
sions which he had formerly entertained. 
Full of resignation, strengthened in faith, 
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and joyful in hope, on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1784, in the evening, being in 
the 75th year of his age, he resigned his 
breath with so much composure, that his 
death was only known by the ceasing of 
his respiration, which had been rendered 
difficult by debility and asthma. He was 
buried in West Minster Abbey,—that 
magnificent repository, which treasures 
wealth long lost to the world—the wealth 
of mind with which nature endows her 
poténtates, lying near the foot of Shaks- 
peare’s monument, and close to the coffin 
of his friend, Garrick,—meet compan- 
ionsbip in. death of the great in life! 

We conclude these brief strictures with 
a Homeric tribute to his genius from the 
pen of a South Carolina poetess : 


“1 dreamed ;.an armed host, in war’s array, 

Gleamed o’er the field, reflecting back the 
day, 

On nimble steed, with keenly polished dart, 

Pope conquering rode, subduer of the heart ; 

Great Milton, like Achilles, dreadful trod— 

Vast were his themes—the might and love 
of God; 

Shakspeare of Nature sang in meltingstrain, 

And man and Nature owre’ his wide do- 
main. 

Thund’ring on massive car, bold Johnson 
came; 

High waved his plume, gigantic was his 
frame ; 

Loud rose his voice, stentorian, midst the 
fight, 

And folly fled before his searching sight. 

Vice cowered beneath his frown,—with 
ample shield 

The hero marched tremendous o’er the 
field : 

Nor Milton’s heaven-born power, nor Shaks- 
peare’s song, 

Nor Pope’s bright shafts, like lightning 
swift and strong, 

Could more amaze and awe: the vulgar 
crowd, 

Who bent the knee, and at’ his mandate 
bowed.” 
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JACKSON, THE ALEXANDRIA MARTYR. 
BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE, M. D. 


*T was not the private insult galled him most, 

But public outrage of his country’s flag, 

To which his patriotic heart had pledged 

Its faith as toa bride. The bold, proud chief, 

Th’ avenging host, and the swift-coming death 
Appalled him not. Nor life with all its charms, 
Nor home, nor wife, nor children could weigh down 
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The fierce, heroic instincts to destroy 

The insolent invader ; Ellsworth fell, 

And Jackson perished ’mid the pack of wolves, 
Befriended only by his own great heart 

And God approving. More than Roman soul! 
O tvpe of our impetuous chivalry ! 

May this young nation ever boast her sons, 

A vast, inconceivadle multitude, 

Standing like thee in her extremest van, 
Self-poised and ready, in defence of rights 

Or in revenge of wrongs, to dare and die! 





AUSTRALIA IN 1859. 


SThe Public Buildings of Melbourne Continued— Its Courts, Banks, Churches, Hotels, 
and Theatres. 


BY E. C. MEAD. 


We will now visit the “City Court” 
-and “Temple” Court, both of which 
claim a passing notice as being very 
fanciful stractures. Temple Court is a 
‘very handsome building; its rows of 
‘Corinthian columns extending for an en- 
tire square, gives it particularly a fine 
appearance; here the members of Par- 
liament, Barristers, and other functiona- 
ries have office. The Banks—of which 
there are any number in Melbourne, are 
all fine, substantial buildings, very hand- 
some in their exterior, and under the best 
regulation, as are all public trusts in the 
hands of our English mother. The bank- 
ing laws are very stringent, requiring a 
large specie capital; thie is a great con- 
venience to the miners, who thus find a 
ready sale for their gold, and also saves 
them the risk of transportation. The 
“‘Union Bank,” “Bank of Australia” 


and “ Bank of Victoria,” are the leading 
houses, each of which, as well as all 
others, have branches throughout the 
colony. The Post Office is an inconside- 
rable building, quite inadequate to the 
wants of the city ; but a bill bas passed 
the Assembly authorizing the construc- 
tion of a new one upon a large and ele- 
gant-scale, and ere this it graces the site 
of the old wooden and iron structure 
which I saw. The Melbowrne Hospital 
will be admired not only as an elegant 


and substantial building, but as a noble, 


benevolent institution, which is supported 
by the city, and open upon the most libe- 
ral terms to all; this was the largest 
building I saw in the city, and the 
grounds around it were magnificent. 
Many other such institutions abound in 
the city, supported by private subscrip- 
tion, among which is one of peculiar in- 
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terest and advantage, which might well 
be introduced in our large cities ; it is a 
kind of Hotel, or “ Mount of Mercy,” 
where an indigent person, or destitute 
emigrant, can eat, sleep and rest for seve- 
ral duys at a time, and have clothing, 
homes, and occupation found them, all 


free of charge. The Bonded Ware 
Houses will be admired for their solidity 
and imposing character, stretching for 
squares along the river; aleo the Gold 
Repositories which contain all the gold 
brought from the mines; all of these 
buildings are entirely of stone and iron, 
and being government property are 
strictly guarded by armed forces. The 
Churches of Melbourne are many and 
varied in appearance ; one is surprised to 
see such a number of spires in a city 
looked upon as nearly semi-barbarous. 
There are Churches of every conceivable 
denomination to be found in Melbourne, 
and each nation worships in his own 
tongue, even to the rude Chinese, though 
their idols are not yet permitted a place. 
The Church of England is the most 
prominent; there are six Churches in 
the city of this denomination. St. James 
Cathedral, the principal Church, is quite 
a plain stone building, without ornament, 
but spacious and comfortable. Its lofty 
tower contains many bells of different 
tone, which are rung successively as the 
time of service approach. 


“ And who could hear their blessed chime,” 
With gladder heart than I,” 


As in a strange land, and as a stranger, 
I frequented this building. The Dean of 
Melbourne, the Very Rev. H. B. Macart- 
ney, D.D., who is also Arch Deacon, of- 
ficiates here, and his excellent sermons 
are listened to by crowds of English resi- 
dents. The Bishop of Melbourne, the 
Right Rev. Charles Perry, D.D., officiates 
alternately at each of the Churches in 
the city; he is a venerable man, and his 
eloquent and touching appeals have been 
the means of greatly raising the standard 
of morals in the city. The ordinances in 
the Church of England, are administered 
at each Church successively, so that each 
Sunday some of them are to be seen. The 
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Roman Catholics have many Churches 
scattered over the Colony; their Cathe- 
dral Church in Melbourne, is a building 
of great expense, solidity and beauty, 
being in the form of a Latin Cross, with 
towers, turrets, and Gothic windows of 
richly stained glass; the music here is 
very fine, and attracts many visiters, 
who, in the language of Pope: 


“To Church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there.” 


But I listened with interest to an able 
discourse from the Very Rev. and Vicar- 
General J. Fitzpatrick, D.D. The Romish 
Bishop of Melbourne is the Right Rev. 
Q. A. Goold, D.D. A shilling is expected 
as an entrance fee to many of the 
Churches, and no operatic performance 
could exceed the daily overtures of or- 
gans and choristers. 

A new Wesleyan Church has just been 
completed, surpassing in beauty any 
Church in the city; I here heard the cele- 
brated Dr. Binney of England preach 
his farewell sermon before returning 
home, having spent many years in the 
Colony, labouring to reclaim the many 
desperate and lost ones. He was an aged 
and venerable man, and spoke with all the 
earnest feeling of long observation and 
experience. His subject was, the loose 
state of morals in Melbourne, which he 
solemnly, eloquently, and steinly re- 
buked ; while he was preaching, a drunk- 
en fellow attempted to swear at him, but 
after being promptly put out, the “old 
man eloquent” made a most touching 
application of the incident, which greatly 
moved the thousands present. 

The Hotels of Melbourne will next 
claim our attention—these are numerous, 
generally handsome in their exterior ap- 
pearance, though somewhat on a small 
scale, none exceeding two stories in 
height,—the “Criterion,” “ Port Philip” 
and ‘Excelsior,’ can be mentioned as 
the best, and where anything like com- 
fort can be obtained, but which must be 
dearly paid for, at the rate of four 
guineas, or nearly twenty-five dollars per 
week; but accommodations can be had at 
20 shillings per week, where a soft plank 
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and a plate of soup is offered, and by the 
rough miner considered quite luxurious, 
but fifteen dollars will gaim you better 
quarters, and, with a few extras, as ale 
and wines, which are indispensable, one 
can do very well. Most of the Hotels 
are kept by the English, and entirely upon 
their systen, differing materially from our 
own. The office, if any, is in the “ tap 
room”’—the main entrance to an Austra- 
lian public house, and without which, a 
Melbourne Hotel is incomplete ; here you 
find, always seated, the landlord, a red 
faced, fat, jolly Englishman, joking over 
a pot of ale with a customer; in calling 
for a glass of ale, always call for one the 
landlord, this is customary, and will help 
you much in your bargain. All engage- 
ments for accommodations are settled 
verbally, a week’s pay in advance is all 
that’s necessary. A little extra must be 
offered for a single room if desired— 
which is hard to find, six in a room 
being customary. The rooms, however, 
are small, and divided simply by a can- 
vess screen or paper wall, through which 
you have, at night, full benefit of your 
next neighbours sonorous propensities. 
Furniture generally slim—a hard bed 
with one chair completes it, but it must 
be known, beds are quite useless here, 
most of the sleeping done in this part of 
the world is in the day, for the night 
cometh when no man can sleep, but is 
the time for promenade; for ia taking 
the shades of night for slumber, you soon 
find it a futile attempt. Your ears are at 
once salvted bya thousund aerial songsters, 
(mosquitoes) together with any quantity 
of fleas, bed-bugs, and roaches, all spar- 
ing no pains in making themselves 
agreeable, and the innocent ‘‘new chum” 
groans in agony, until forced to seek 
the cool night breezes, never to return to 
his couch at night again. Beef. with a 
few vegetables, and the everlasting Aus- 
tralian matton in every variety of shape, 
is placed before the traveller until he al- 
most feels the wool growing upon his 
back. Two saloons are used for eating, 
one for the private boarders, the other 
for the public, where, at all times, a 
piece of bread: and meat and pot of ale, 
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can be had for a shilling. Such is a Mel- 
bourne Hotel, or what we would call an 
old fashioned tavern; but the “Tap 
Room” or bar, is the grand centre of at- 
traction in an English tavern; behind 
the bar stands several pretty, gaily 
dressed girls, dealing out, with their deli- 
cate hands, the deadly poison with be- 
witching smiles, that never fail to retain 
the customer and cause him to take 
another ‘‘nobbler.” I found these deli- 
cate dealers were universally employed in 
tending bar rooms, ard many of the 
shops, and, as such positions are consider- 
ed respectable, it gives employment to 
thousands of destitute girls, and who by 
their attractive appearance, gain much 
custom to their employers. Our drinks, 
such as “smashes,” “juleps,” “ punch- 
es,” &c., are quite unknown; the ever- 
lasting “‘af-an-af,” with brandy, gin, 
rum, and all the fiery liquids, are “ nob- 
bled” out in their raw state. The term 
“nobbler,” being for drink, so called 
from a measure by that name, containing 
a half gill, and sold for a shilling; six- 
pence (our nine-pence,) is the least 
charged for a drink of any kind. The 
East India pale ale is generally used, and 
without which, in this climate, one could 
hardly live. The bar rooms in Mel- 
bourne seem numberless; at every step 
is observed the sign of “ Licensed to sell 
Spiritous Liquors,” proving the extent of 
drinking, which is really sad to behold, 
for it even extends to women and child- 
ren, who are often to be seen drunk in 
the streets. Many of the private dwell- 
ings are very handsome, mostly of brick 
or stone and in cottage style, but the low 
height of nearly all of them, gives a 
quaint look to the city, especially to one 
from the lofty built cities of my own 
country. But one can but admire 
English taste in architecture, which is 
shown in the least structure erected, al- 
ways having its carved cornice, hand- 
some capital, or fluted column of some 
order. 

The Theatres are to be admired, more 
for their immensity, than beauty or com- 
fort. There are only two buildings 
worthy of the name Theatre—the Thea- 
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tre Royal and Princess Theatre,—each of 
them are large iron structures, and the 
former capable of seating 3,500 persons, 
the latter about 2,000. The performances 
were pretty good in both, there being at 
the time several London stars in the city; 
but the scenery and interior arrangements 
very meagre; still the Theatre Royal has 
its dress circle where only ladies and yen- 
tleman in full dress are admitted. The 
Governor’s box is also here, which adds 
more to its interest and importance. The 
spirit of Theatre going is very great in 
the city, and in fact, all over the Colony ; 
the Theatres are always crowded, even 


women bearing infants, and young child- 
ren, attend without escort. The cheap- 
ness of admission admitting all classes, 
being from one to four shillings, the lat- 
ter price is tothe dress circle; but the 
nobility seldom make their appearance, 
and the rabble and motley crowd have it 
all their own way. 

But there are many other places of 
amusement preferable to the Theatre’, 
as the American Hippodrome, Cremorni 
Gardens, Botanical Gardens, Mechanics’ 
Institute, &., all of which I shall reserve 
for another number, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE GREAT FAST DAY IN THE SOUTH. 
JUNE 138. 


From yonder high embattled greunds, 
Where Harper's Ferry stands, 

To where the rolling ocean sounds, 
On Pensacola’s sands; 

Behold! before the “Lord of Hests” 
A weeping nation stands. 


One common cause all hearts inspire, 
To that appealing strain ; 

Which rushes like electric fire, 
From mountains to the main; 

And echoing voices as it goes,, 
Resound it back ayain. 


We come, like Nineveh of old, 
In fasting and in gloom, 

With sins confessed, and follies told, 
In humble grief we come; 

And cry unto our Father’s God, 


T’ avert the impending doom. 
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We come not boasting in our might, 
Like saintly Pharisee— 

Not holier than our fellow men, 
But sinful dust are we; 

And cry like Publican of old: 
Have mercy Lord on me. 


A bitter and outnumb’ring foe 
Has o’er our border spread, 

And from their conclave has the ery, 
Of war and ruin sped ; 

Already on our smiling fields, 
Are laid our gallant dead. 


Life, honour, home, peace, country, all 
Which God to man hath given; 

They cry whilst might doth make the right, 
Shall from our hands be riven,— 

To thee we trust our cause as just, 
Oh, righteous Lord of Heaven! 


Be with us on the battle field 
And in the Council Hall, 
Direct our rulers in the right 
And hold them lest they fall,— 
Give wisdom, union, courage, calm 
And trusting faith to all. 


Thus goeth up this mighty cry 
From city, mount and glen; 

From age, and youth, and infancy, - 
From thousand armed men; 
nd echoing voices as they fly, 
Resound it back again. 


Swift as an Angel in its flight, 
On golden pinions spread, 

That prayer shall bring its blessings down 
Upon a nation’s head. 

“ Ask, that ye may receive of me,” 
The Lord himself hath said. 


When sounds our shout of victory 
From off the battle plain, 

Our thanks to God should mingled be 
With that exulting strain ; 

To the great God who never heard, 
The prayer of faith in vain. 


Orance County. 











The Muse of History, as she writes the 
record of the past month, will incorporate 
therein one chapter, devoted to American 
Annals, more intensely interesting in its 
revelations, than any that has ever yet 
chronicled the changeful doom of empire. 
That glowing chapter might be fitlyheaded, 
after the picturesque fashion of olden illu- 
minated titles, 


“THE BATTLE OF MANASSAS,” 


in letters of crimson and gold, as indica- 
tive, at once, of the gory fate of Northern 
Vandalism, and the brilliant blazonry of 
Southern prowess, on the eventful 2 lst. 

As our present recital of facts will quite 
probably be referred to by the future histo- 
riographer of our noble Confederacy, we 
must not omit to mention the very impor- 
tant and successful engagement of Bull 
Run, on the 18th, which was so inspiriting a 
prelude to the splendid achievement of 
Stone Bridge; and in order that the (per- 
haps unborn) explorer among the now form- 
ative archives of our separate Nationality, 
may have accurate data upon which to 
proceed, it may not be amiss to specify the 
distinct localities, which will, for all time 
to come, invest Prince William county with 
an interest not surpassed, if equaled, by 
that of any battle-field of the first American 
Revolution. 

Bull Run constitutes the northern bound- 
ary of that county, which it divides from 
Fairfax; and on its now classic banks, 
about three miles to the northwest of the 
junction of the Manassas Gap with the 
Orange and Alexandria Rail Road, was 
fought the gallant action of the 18th ult.; 
in which the Confederate troops, under 
the intrepid Beauregard, in a fierce contest 
which lasted several hours, and extended 
throughout the length of our line, three 
times triumphantly repulsed the enemy, 
who had advanced in full force from Fair- 
fax Court House and attemped to cross the 
stream, but were compelled, at last, to re- 
treat in great confusion. 

About four miles from this memorable 
spot, and, of course, one mile from the 
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junction of the two rail roads above men- 
tioned, is Manassas, recently a mere station 
on the latter named road, but which, since 
its occupation by the Confederate troops, 
has almost grown into the proportions of a 
village; while its name has_ become hal- 
lowed in the affections of eight million 
Southrons, in whose ears the exultant shouts 
of an unparalleled victory yet ring; al- 


’ though it must be confessed, with strict re- 


gard to historic truth, that the event we 
are now recording, might be more appro- 
priately termed the battle of Stone Bridge, 
where was posted the main body of the 
Confederate Army; the line, however, ex- 
tending between six and seven miles up 
and down the Run, and miror engage- 
ments occurring at various fords. 

General Joseph E. Johnston, Commander 
of the army of the Shenandoah, who had 
been watching, with a_lynx’s eye, the 
movements of the cowardly Patterson, had 
no sooner ascertained the night retreat of 
the latter from the vicinity of Winchester 
across the Potomac, with the rightly con- 
jectured design of uniting his forces with 
those of McDowell, than he hastened his 
own march from Winchester, with four 
thousand of his division, to Manassas 
Junction, to reinforce General Beauregard. 
Leaving the remainder of his troops, ex- 
cept a sufficient force to hold the town, to 
join him on the following day, he reached 
the Junction on Friday the 19th, and im- 
mediately assumed chief command, as he 
was entitled to do by superior rank; al- 
though, with the amiable modesty charac- 
teristic of the man, he assured General 
Beauregard that his plans, which had been 
admirably devised and well matured, 
would, in the main, be followed. 

Early in the morning of the ever memor- 
able 2lst, the advancing column of the 
“Grand Army” of the North, comprising 
not only twenty-five thousand volunteers, 
but also all the regulars East of the Rocky 
Mountains, to the number of ten thousand, 
collected since February last in the city of 
Washington from Jefferson Barracks, from 
St. Louis, and from Fortress Monroe, together 
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with a body of marines, was brought in 
one precipitate charge upon our left flank, 
which, under command of General John- 
ston in person, was posted at the Stone 
Bridge. and protected by almost impregna- 
ble works. This distinguished “hieftain 
was not to be deceived by the numerous 
active feints against the right wing, but, 
at once penetrating the flanking design of 
the foe, completely frustrated the move- 
ment by a bold march from his strong 
position at the Bridge directly to the front, 
where he met, in open field and fair en- 
counter, the heavy odds of the invading 
forces. Against this fearful odds of nearly 
double his own numbers, did he make 
good his determined resistance for seven 
well-fought hours, and maintained his ad- 
vanced position, although his loss of men 
was terrific. Seizing the colours of a 
Georgia regiment, the Hero of Manassas 
rallied them to the charge, throwing him- 
self into the very thickest of the fight. 
Opportunely, the centre of the column, un- 
der General Beauregard, who chivalrously 
led the Hampton Legion into action, after 
the gallant Colonel Hampton had been 
severely wounded in the eye, and Lieut. 
Col. Johnson had been killed, advanced to 
the support of General Johnston’s division. 
The tide of battle was at length turned in 
our favour by the arrival on the ground,— 
as if in Providential answer to the wishful 
exclamation of General Johnston to Gen- 
eral Cocke, at this critical juncture, “Oh, 
for four regiments !”—of the four thousand 
men he had left in Winchester. 


General Kirby Smith, who was in com- 
mand of the reinforcement, heard the din 
of battle above the clatter of the cars on 
the Manassas Gap rail road, over which 
he was hurrying to the scene of conflict ; 
and stopping the train, marched his eager 
troops at ‘‘double quick” across the fields, 
and came into the action at the precise 
spot where his aid was most needed. Their 
arrival at that point of the field was wholly 
unexpected, and at first they were sup- 
posed to be a portion of the Northern re- 
serve; but their prompt alignement with 
the almost exhausted division of General 
Johnston speedily dissipating the error, 
the now hurried columns of the enemy 
gave way, and a sudden panic seized them, 
which rendered their defeat a perfect rout. 


Such a. battle has never been waged 
upon the American continent; nor do we 
think it likely another ever will be, at least 
during the present war. Say what they 
may, in extenuation of their disgraceful 
flight before the magnificent body of 
cavalry commanded, in the galling pursuit, 
by Lieut. Col. Stuart, and joined by Presi- 
dent Davis, who had barely time to gallop 
to the field from the train that bore him to 
its vicinage, the proverbial phrase, “a 
Waterloo defeat,” but illy serves to ex- 
press the total discomfiture of the “Grand 
Army” on the really red-letter day, July 
21st, 1861. To say it was panic-stricken— 
routed—demoralized—but half conveys an 
idea of that long, toilsome, phrensied stam- 
pede towards Washington, among the 
mined walis of whose desecrated Capitol, 
presidential mansion, and departmental 
offices, hundreds of the horrified fugitives 
sought refuge from the valorous foe, whose 
nearing footfall they imagined were heard, 
like the clattering tramp of the Pale Horse 
and his Rider, close upon their rear; while 
the less agile, or the more unfortunate 
wounded, were crushed down among the 
mass of train-wagons, gun carriages, well 
munitioned caissons, sumptuous ambu- 
lances, and spectators’ vehicles, all either 
driven with loosened reins and cracking 
whip by terrified Jehus, or deserted by 
their former occupants and teamsters to 
the greed of the captors; the roadways 
and footpaths—nay, the trampled plains 
and wooded hills being strewn for miles 
with cast-away arms, cartridge-boxes, can- 
teens, haversacks, caps, knapsacks, over- 
coats, blankets, &c.; but the sight most 
piteous of all was the heaps of mangled 


‘dead, apparently straining their glazed eyes 


to catch the farewell beams of the setting 
Sabbath sun; and the most appalling 
sounds that voiced the ruin -of that fatal 
day, were the gurgling prayers of the dving 
for a single draught of water. 


Is it too much to hazard the belief, that, 
after such havoc made in an army num- 
bering over 90,000, of whoin 35,000 were 
at one time in the engagement, by a force 
not exceeding 50,000, of whom not more 
than 15,000 participated in the brilliant 
action, another such‘battle will hardly ever 
again lend thrilling interest to the pages of 
American history? France, it is true, on 











the field of Waterloo, lost the day and the 
prestige of empire; but even then her 
Marshals maintained the dignity of their 
rank, aud her veteran soldieiy the honour 
of their military character; but on the 
disastrous Plains of Manassas, officers and 
privates, regulars and volunteers, forgot 
alike discipline and chivalry, and gave 
themselves over, as with a lust of ignominy, 
to a demoralization almost utterly beyond 
the power of military redemption ; their 
vaunted stripes and stars, once the honour- 
ed flag of the brave, now trailed in the 
dust beneath the feet of their victors, or 
raised in the blood-tainted breeze only to 
signal the flight of abject fear. 


While recording the heroic deeds of 
other chieftains, we must not neglect the 
name of General Jackson, who, with in- 
domitable courage, for three mortal hours, 
sustained the deadly assaults of the enemy, 
and thus proved one of the main agents in 
achieving the triumph of our arms. Al- 
though narrators of the startling events we 
are recounting, studiously avoid, or care- 
lessly omit, special mention of his invinci- 
ble prowess, the late lamented General Bee, 
who fell at the head of his column, mor- 
tally wounded, just as victory was about to 
crown the lofty emprise of the Confederates, 
cordially acknowledged his gallant bear- 
~ ing, even at the very instant of the charge 
which cost him his own valuable life. A 
moment before, General Bee had been 
well nigh overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers, who kept up a fire that swept every- 
thing in its range; and when his brigade 
was reduced to a mere handful, every field 
officer being either killed or disabled, he 
approached General Jackson with the 
pathetic exclamation, “General, they are 
beating us back;” to which the latter 
promptly replied, “Sir, we'll give them 
the bayonet.” General Bee immediately 
rallied his overtasked troops to the charge, 
with the words, “ There is Jackson stand- 
ing like a stone wall. Let us determine to 
die here, and we will corquer. Follow 
me!’ Nor was the noble South Carolinian 
the only leader on that field of carnage 
and of fame, who pointed to the bright ex- 
ample of General Jackson as an incentive 
to further deeds of bravery; and it is but 
sheer justice to the patriot and the hero, 
that his illustrious name should be regis- 
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tered with the annals of that glorious 
day. 

While we mourn the loss of from three 
to four hundred killed, and assiduously 
apply all our therapeutic resources for the 
relief of the six or seven hundred of our 
wounded, it was befitting the occasion,— 
the fearful, but successful birth-struggle of 
our new Nationality,—that the Confederate 
Congress, at the pious suggestion of Secre- 
tary Memminger, should recommend the 
observance of the succeeding Sabbath as a 
season of thanksgiving and praise to Al- 
mighty God, for the interposition of His 
Providence on our behalf. Not all the 
wise strategy of our skillful commanders, 
nor the daring courage and unflinching 
fortitude of our patriotic soldiery, could 
have saved us from the ruin of defeat by 
the overwhelming array, disciplined troops, 
formidable batteries, and well arranged 
tactics of the * Grand Army,”—which left 
between seven and eight thousand of its 
slain upon the field, and counts among its 
wounded and missing near ten thousand 
more,—without the special benison of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe upon our 
self-defensive efforts. With His protection 
afforded us, not all the satanic sophistry of 
Seward’s statesmanship—not all the fla- 
grant falsehoods of Linvoln’s lying mes- 
sages—not all the studied programmes of 
Scott’s traitorous experience—not all the 
batteries and bayonets, balls and bombs, of 
regulars or volunteers, marines or militia, 
though hurtling never so thick, swift, and 
near, could scare or scatter our valiant 
ranks: nay, nor handcuffs, nor halters—woe 
betide the baseness and’ barbarity that 
necessitate their mention in this connec- 
tion!—deprive us of liberty or life. To 
God, therefore, be all the glory that is 
written in the blood of Manassas! 


MY HERBARIUM—LEAF No. 2. 
(Little Clothes.) 


BY MARY J. UPSHUR. 

Possibly, Messrs. Editors, you may favour 
me by recalling the fact that my preceding 
* Leaf” bespoke a license for mosaics of 
other than the floral school for my, it may 
be, somewhat eccentrically called “Harba- 
rium,” so, now, the lable of this is no preface 
to a dissertation upon fairy Fozx-Glove or 
Ladies Slipper ; assuredly though, it covers 
no aspirations toward a Sartor-Resartorian 
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essay, or in any sense Carlylese view of the 
subject. : 


Just try the effect of coming suddenly,— 
say in some out-of-the-way trunk or draw- 
er, upon one of these little jackets or 
gowns, or a little half-worn, rusty shoe,— 
and above all, let it be that once there 
peered out from the miniature sleeves or 
above the tiny neck-ruffles,a wee white 
hand, which, with its little dimpled fingers 
loved to lose itself in yours, or a trusting 
baby face that looked up to you, in mute 
appeal as it were, that you should inter- 
pret for it the strange new riddle—Lirs. 
Let it be that the childish eyes closed one 
day, and the wee warm fingers clasped 
over the quiet little breast, Earth’s parting 
souvenier of frail white buds, and all went 
away together. Let be that the tiny feet, 
which, it may be, pattered lightly by your 
side—wearing these very little shoes, 
turned aside early from their toil upon 
Life’s dusty highway ; let all these be, and 
you will discern no forced sentimentalism 
in the theme—*“ Little Clothes.” 


Last year’s birds nests—your favorite 
rose-tree with stalks all bare and blossom- 
less, are faint emblems of the sense of 
gone-ness which these sudden resurrections 
bring. 


How significant of their wearers, these 
little clothes, though you find them in their 
customary closets and corners, yourself 
within hearing of their pigmy proprietors, 
down stairs, prattling, or tenaciously con- 
tending, (for there exists a vast amount of in- 
cipient,unmistakeable human nature in these 
miniature men and women,) they do so 
figure forth childish helplessness, that we 
never feel disposed to toss them away 
spitefully into lumber receptacles and “out 
ef the way,” as we are wont to deal with 
“castings” on a more extensive scale. 

Again, of little clothes,—how much, 
in their cutting and general fashioning do 
they reveal of the presiding genius Mother, 
and what a history of both mother and 
child is a little garment! This idea has 
never appealed to the present writer more 
forcibly than in the instance of a poor lit- 
tle deformed boy who attended a school 
for small children. The child wasa model 
of cleanliness and general neatness, though 
his habiliments were plain and poor. One 
morning his jacque sleeve chanced to slip 
up, and the little coarse shirt beneath, dis- 
closed its finish in a neat tape trimming, 
carefully set on. This child’s father was 
dead, and his mother toiled hard for their 
daily bread. What a revelation from this 
simple bit of ornament! Maternal affec- 
tion stealing in wpon the night-watches of 
stern necessity, eking out the weary work- 
ing-time to adorn the dear boy whose de- 
formity enhanced his beauty in her eyes of 
love. 
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How many of the fairy robes we see— 
all so daintly decorated might tell the 
same tales of weary eyes and aching 
brows and hearts,—that would be aching 
but for the devotion beguiling time of 
tedium and trouble. 

Womanly weakness? Aye, so it is,—but 
an amiable and loving weakness; let our 
“strong-minded” look to it that nanght 
more reprehensible occupy their time and 
talents. a 


We take pleasure in transferring to our . 
columns, from the “ Richmond Dispatch,” of 
the 12th inst., the following spirited and 
patriotic stanzas on the Battle of Manassas, 
from the gifted pen of Mrs. Whitaker. 


MANASSAS, 2ist JULY, 1861. 
BY MRS. MARY 8. WHITAKER. 


I. 


Bright gleamed the dazzling summer sky, 
Wide waved the forests vast.and green, 

And chrystal streams went rippling by, 
And radiant morn smiled o’er the scene. 


II, 


But, hark! the tramp of armed men, 
The war drum’s roll, the battle cry, 
Resounding far through field and glen, 
Of those who conquer or who die. 


Ill. 


On dread Manassas’ bloody field 
Our Southern heroes won the day; 

Routed, dispersed, the vandals yield, 
And ghastly corpses stain the clay. 


IV. 


Stern BeavREGARD waves his conquering 
sword, 
And firmly rides through iron hail ; 
Down sinks his war horse on the sward, 
And fright and fear and death prevail. 


v. 


But Liberty a guardian shield 
O’er her unconquered champion spread ; 
He lives! he triumphs! Lo! they yield— 
Are captive, fugitive, or dead. 


VI. 
And Jounstoy, with his loyal heart, 
And arm resistless, rules the fight, 


Bearing a brave and noble part 
‘With those who combat for the right.” 
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vit. 


Oh, Bartow! o’er thy glorious bier 
What hallowed tears we sadly weep; 

Thy sacred memory, proud and dear, 
Our hearts and history shall keep. 


VHl. 


Nor less the unrecorded pame 
Of many on that field who fell, 
Shall yet the minstrel give to fame, 
And on their God-like actions dwell. 


IX. 


And wise in council, strong in war— 
Our valiant leader and our boast— 
Revered at home, renowned afar, 
Great Davis guides each Southern host. 


xX. 


Puissant at the helm of State, 
High-thoughted StsreHEns fearless stands, 
While, with a people’s joy elate, 
We bless his just and stainless hands. 


Eprror Sournern Lir. Messencer. 


When I promised you an occasional dish 
for your “* Table,” I did not believe myself 
included under Young’s sweeping accusa- 
tion; “ All promise is poor, dilatory man.” 
And though the times are changed and I 
am changed with them, I am still endea- 
voring to cancel my obligations. Yes; the 
times are sadly changed. Then white- 
winged Peace was hovering over this be- 
loved land of ours. The arts were minis- 
tering to man’s enjoyment. Commerce, 
never slept, but night and day her wheels 
and paddles and sails were busily exchan- 
ging the luxuries of life. The sciences 
were fitting our youths for higher and no- 
bler purposes than we have served, and 
Religion, with humble tread and serene 
countenance, was traveling swiftly over the 
earth, encouraging the faint-hearted, rais- 
ing up the cast-down and binding the balm 
of Gilead to many sin-sick souls. Now, 
grim-visaged war, with hoary locks, defiant 
eyes, and regular steps, is our familiar 
guest. The arts are doing his bidding. 
Commerce has hired her vessels and cars 
to do the work of death. The sciences 
have closed their doors, and Religion, like 
Noah’s dove, is sadly, gloomily, slowly fly- 
ing over Columbia, once a happy land, 
looking for a spot on which to rest her 
weary feet—a spot not defiled by human 
blood. I too am sadly clanged. Having 
educated myself, I was then engaged in 
the holy werk of teaching others. Pros- 
perity was smiling upon me. I had gath- 





ered around me a house-full of happy, lov- 
ing faces. My daily labour was a labour 
of love. Smiles greeted my presence— 
sighs and sobs followed my absence. The 
bugle-blasts have scattered my little army 
like roses in summer. Someto their homes 
—some to the wars. I loved home—I al- 
most idolized my scholars, but when the 
‘| yrant’s clanking chains rattled in my ears, 
I felt that there was something even for 
me to do, frail and weakly as I was. I 
closed my school forthwith and started for 
York Town, around which cluster.so many 
cherished memories. I chanced to pass by 
my school-house a few days ago. Its lock- 
ed up doors—its nailed-down windows— 
its silent grounds brought tears to my eyes. 


[ have not been stationary since I have 
been here in this Peninsular, thrice the 
scene of contending armies. Perhaps at 
some distant day, 1 may speak at full of 
the spots I have visited. Now I will men- 
tion only two places of interest. 


I was at Denby church, day before yes- 
terday. It is situated about eight miles 
from Newport News. It is an old, high- 
pitehed, wooden building, tastily wearing 
a suit of grey, so popular at the present 
day, At this time it possesses peculiar in- 
terest from being the spot where were laid 
out the remains of the lamented Dreux, 
Colonel of the Louisiana 5th Regiment. 
While heading a sconting party, he was 
shot by the enemy, lying in ambush. At 
the crack of the fatal rifle, he looked around 
at his men, smiled and rolled from his 
horse, never to mount him again. The 
floor of Denby church is dyed with his 
precious blood. 

I must proceed to Bethel church, the 
scene of the grandest victory the world 
haseverseen. Five hundred Confederates 
against five thousand Federalists. In two 
hours, the latter were in full retreat with a 
loss of five hundred and fifty against— 
one! It was with grateful, prayerful emo- 
tions that I wandered cver the battle- 
ground, carefully looking for some meinento 
to carry to the loved onesathome. I could 
find nothing but a deep, blue-edged, ear- 


then plate, suggestive of “a hasty plate of 


soup.’ The ground occupied by our men 
seemed to me more suited for a hiding- 
place than a fight. Few would have seen 
its advantages so readily as the keen eyed 
Magruder, the Prince of Artillerists. The 
church is pierced by several Minie balls. 
It is highly decorated with drawings and 
inseriptions. The former consist mostly 
of hideous specimens of humanity with 
ropes around their necks. Many of them 
were drawn by Yankees, representing the 
fate of us Southerners. The God of Bat- 
tles has run his hands over the pictures. 
The artists are sleeping the sleep of death 
—the intended victims are still marching 
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to the tune of “ Dixie,” ready for another 
trial at arms, whenever General Butler may 
so elect. 

I shall now give you a few of the many 
inscriptions alluded to above; “F. H. Hig- 
gins is a negro, 5th Regiment N., Y. Zou- 
aves. Union,’ This was written about 
the 4th of June. A few days. after, a 
Southern poet wrote under it, 


“The flag of the Seuth, 
Triumphant it waves, 
Over the field of Bethel, 
The vandals’ graves.” 


Here is a piece that is better calculated 
to please the Confederates than the Feder- 
alists ; “ First vietory of Southern Troops 
at Bethel church, June 11th, 1861. Not 
one of our gallant boys killed. The battle 
lasted an hour or more and the scoundrels 
retreated in perfect disgrace, like a pack of 
cut-tailed curs.’ Two errors oecur above. 
June 11th should be June 10th. One was 
killed—the gallant North Carolinian, who 
volunteered to burn the house that was 
affording shelter to the enemy. A poet 
thus speaks of the honored dead: 


* Valiant Wyatt, young and brave, 
Met at once both death and fame! 
Ever honored be his grave, 
And undying be his name !” 


The next inseription bears internal evi- 
dence of having been written by a son of 
the Old North State: “ Death to Black Re- 
publican Traitors, Thieves and Robbers. 
Their hearts are as black as pine smoke.” 
The Yankees were in occupation of Bethel 
a few days before we got possession of it. 
Opposite one of their inscribed threats of 
death to Traitors,a Southern soldier has 
made the following appropriate quotation : 
“It is written my house shail be called the 
house of prayer, but you have made it a 
den of thieves.” One more and I have 
done: “The Federalists had 4,000 or 5,000. 
The Southerners had 600 and a reserve 
foree of 500. The Federal loss 550. The 
Southern loss one. For the truth of the 
above, apply at 44 Church St.; N. Y.” 

Reader, fa!l upon your knees and join 
me in thanking the “ God of Bethel,” that 
the arm of the strong man has been bro- 
ken, his threats and boasting brought to 
nought, and that his premature songs of 
victory have given place to funeral dirges. 

NELLA. 

York Town, Va., Aug. 4th, 1861. 


P. S.— My compliments to Edith for her 
decision of the case, Delta vs. Nella, in ad- 
vance of the close of the argument. As- 
sure her, that wher. the war close, I will 
have the “ effrontery and insolence” to dis- 
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cuss with her the propriety of using such 
a phrase as, “ The house is being built,” 
instead of, “ The house is building.” She 
speaks of the antiquity of the latter, and 
quotes in proof of it, Webster, Everett, 
Cooper and Bancroft! Query; Does Bul- 
lions justify the expressions ; “The then 
new work”—* The then new volume ?” 
NELLA. 
=. 
@* 


COMMONPLACES. 


Were it a physical impossibility for one 
to utter in the social circle a thought which 
had been uttered before, in other words, 
were we compelled to say something new 
every time we said anything, the strictest 
of the Society of Friends could not desire 
a happier millenium of taciturnity. 

It is, indeed, a most fortunate condition 
of humanity that so many persons are con- 
tent to hear, and at least apparently appre- 
ciate, oracular utterances declared for the 
thousandth and ten thousandth time in 
every variety of form and with every <e- 
gree of skill, or the want of it. Common- 
places are the small current coin of con- 
versation we must all use ourself and 
tolerate in others. The man whe would 
resolve never himself to speak of the state 
of the weather, and never to hear another 
speak of it, must shut himself from society 
and become an anchorite. Equally unfor- 
tunate and exclusive would he be, who 
with stubborn resolve, would avoid any 
other of the innumerable common placings 
of domestic and social life. There is, in 
fact, a very greatand decided advantage of 
the possession of commonplace topics. The 
eager grasping after the new and brilliant 
and striking, will not always secure the ob- 
ject it is designed to effect. One who de- 
bars himself from the range of remark on 
the more ordinary emotions of the heart, 
quickened into life by the domestic and 
social relations, who considers as contra- 
band the ordinary expressions of affection 
and estcem, tle sincere enquiry after the 
condition and prospects in life of compan- 
ions, the eager solicitudes for the welfare of 
kinsmen, long separated, and the usual 
condolings and expressions of sympathy 
excited by distress, will very much deteri- 
orate, not only in moral, butalso in mental 
character, and will exclude himself from 
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what he professes to value, the Alpine 
heights of thought, to which deep and ear- 
nest feeling, agitated by profound and va- 
ried expressions, whether in private or 
public life, most certainly leads. The men- 
tal adventurer who always seeks to be in 
the midiieavens, who will never conde- 
scend to come down to the region of com- 
monplace, may wel kened to the very 
unphilosophical an practicable travel- 
‘ler, who should attempt to visit all the 
high places and the mighty mountains + 
the earth’s surface, without passing over 
_the intermediate valleys and plains. It 
cannot be so. God has not ordained it to 
be so. The large sum of human experi- 
ence and discourse must be commonplace 
and even trite; and it were as reasonable 
to expect a new sun every day, as to ex- 
pect and look for perpetual novelty in dis- 
course. A healthful mental organization 
will accept the fact as true, and will re- 
joice many times and delight itself as much 
in the sunshine of ordinary conversation, 
as with each return of the morning we 
hail the re-appearance of the sun. If Ho- 
mer, the prince of poets, is permitted to 
nod without exciting the censure of the 
critic, and if the wisest and best and great- 
est of modern, as of ancient prose writers, 
are tolerated while expressing familiar 
truth, surely the conversationist, who does 
not aspire to excel or even to equal either, 
may be favored with a respite from heroics 
and sublimities—may be allowed to in- 
dulge in commonplace. 


Been 


THE BURNING OF HAMPTON. 


As our readers may wish to know the 
reasons for the burning of Hampton, by Gen- 
eral Magruder, we give the following, from 
a correspondent of the Richmond “ Whig.” 


“ Fearing some misunderstanding may 
arise in the minds of the people from the 
already published accounts of rumors, and 
thus injustice be done the commanding of- 
ficer here, General Magruder, in regard to 
the burning of Hampton, I deem it nothing 
more than an act of justice, to write the 
facts in the case, and through your columns 
to let the public be correctly informed. 
Holding, as I co,a position on General Ma- 
gruder’s staff, and being with the command 
the night of the burning, I am prepared to 
offer this as a correct statemeat of the facts. 
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* Hampton was, when the vandals of the 
I!linois Ape first arrived upon Virginia 
soil, quietly possessed and inhabited by its 
legal owners. These people were harrass- 
ed and annoyed in every conceivable way 
by the soldiers of Lincoln—stealing and 
destroying their effects, and insulting their 
wives and daughters to such an extent that 
it made it absolutely necessary that they 
should leave their homes, goods and chat- 
telsin the hands of these dogs. Since then, 
the homes of these loyal and good citizens 
have been oceupied by runaway negroes, 
Lincoln’s soldiers and traitors. These lat- 
ter had slaves there, and were engaged giv- 
ing aid-and comfort to the enemy, and the 
place was being strongly fortified by Gen- 
eral Butler. Since the Manassas fight the 
troops have been largely withdrawa from 
Old Point to reinforce McDowell’s com- 
mand on the Potomac, leaving only, as 
Butler states himself, five thousand men 
outside of Fortress Monroe, and he has had 
to suspend operations for the time at Hamp- 
ton. This our General discovered some 
days ago, and after making a forced recon- 
noisance of the place, learning thereby 
that it was defended only by a strong pick- 
et, determined to burn it in the face of 
Butler’s army. He had seen, however, in 
Butler’s report to Secretary Cameron, that 
he intended to make Hanipton the base of 
his operations ‘up the Peninsular,’ so soon 
as he was reinforced, and to continue to 
fortify it, availing himself of all its strong 
points, until, as he states, he could hold it 
with a small force and thus liberate a large 
one on the outside of Fortress Monroe to 


‘attack us at Yorktown and up the James 


River. He stated, moreover, that the ne- 
groes were coming in to him rapidly, and 
that, deprived of the possession of Hamp- 
ton, he was much embarrassed to know 
what to do with them. He had, in fact, 
determined to form a colony of Blacks in 
the houses of their masters, and the Gene- 
ral at once decided to prevent it by burn- 
inn the place tothe ground. He, therefore, 
placed the troops he then had under his 
command, amounting to thirty-five hundred 
men, at the New Market Bridge, between 
Fost‘ess Monroe and Newport News, ho- 
ping, also, to draw out the garrison of the 
latter, and sent into Hampton Capt. Phil- 
lips’ company, the Old Dominion Cavalry, 
Capt. Good’s company of Cavalry and the 
York and Warwick companies of foot—the 
first and latter having in them many Hamp- 
tonians. and supported them with six com- 
panies of the 14th Virginia Regiment, Col. 
Hodges Several thousand of the enemy 
were encamped on the other side of Hamp- 
ton creek, between it and Fortress Monroe, 
having their camp guarded by artillery. 
The strong guard stationed at the bridge 
fired upon our advance party. and a skir- 
mish of some half an hour ensued, when 
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our men drove the enemy off the bridge 
and burnt the town to ashes. We occu- 
pied the town from about 11 o’clock, P. M., 
until near day-light, when the troops with- 
drew without having succeeded in drawing 
out the enemy from Newport News. As 
far as could be ascertained, the Hampto- 
nians in arms, and almost all are in arms, 
approved, to. a man, this course. Special 
care was taken by the General to have the 
few remaining citizens notified in due time, 
and those sick and infirm were carefully 
moved to detached houses in the immedi- 
ate neighbourbood and placed with their 
friends.” 


We avail ourself of the absence of Dr. 
Bagby at the seat of war—(he is a private 
in the volunteer ranks, and has been in ac- 
tive service ever since hostilities commen- 
ced)—to say a kind word about the Mes- 
senger and its editor. Now that Northern 
journals have become, as long ago they 
should have been, contraband articles at 
the South, it is hoped that the subscriptions 
for Southern literary journals will be rapid- 
ly increased. There is no reason why the 
support of the Messenger should not be 
ample and liberal. Its articles have gene- 
rally been of a high order—its original 
stories equal at least to any of the Ameri- 
can novels published elsewhere—while 
thrcughout its entire history it has been 
characterized by a truly Soutbern spirit. 
In the war now raging. between ‘the two 
sections of the former Union, the Messen- 
ger was the first to support the Southern 
Confederacy, and as we happen to know, 
it forfeited the favour of some-of its South- 
ern patrons by the bold and decided tone 
of its articles in defence of the South. 
We shall expect that this loss will be more 
than made up by the increased zeal of its 
friends. Literary journals of a high order 
must be sustained at the South, if we would 
have an actual and not a merely nominal 
independence of the North—and in the 
Messenger we have a periodical just suited 
to the wants of Southern men. Let South- 
ern writers rally to its support—let South- 
ern subscriptions flow in to the. publishers 
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—and the Messenger will not only sustain 
its former enviable reputation, but will be- 
come the spokesman of Southern senti- 
ment, and will discharge in the South the 
offices discharged in Great Britain by the 
English Reviews. 

The reader will pardon us for copying 
the following extracts from letters which 
have reached us. We might publish many 
more of a similar character, if space per- 
mitted. 


“Permit me (writes a correspondent 
from Alabama) to congratulate you that the 
glorious ‘Old Dominion’ has at length ta- 
ken hertrue position. Long live the C.8. A. 
Long live Old Virginia. Long live the 
Southern Literary Messenger, for its able 
defence of Southern rights and indepen- 
dence. Long live the Editor, Dr. Bagby, 
God bless him, a thousand times over, for 
his manly, soul-stirring, patriotic articles in 
favour of our cause. Virginia should be 
proud of the Messenger and of its Editor.” 


Another, from a lady of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi: 


“ The ‘Messenger’ comes addressed to 
my husband, I am your constant reader in- 
deed, for there is hardly a line, in any 
number, that I do not peruse; the early and 
determined stand you took in favour of the 
Secession of Virginia, even enhanced the 
respect I have long had for the *‘Messen- 
ger,’ and I trust though the present crisis 
has lost you Northern patronage, it will 
not be long before Southerners, who have 
wasted their money to pay for the demor- 
alizing trash, sent forth by the Northern 
press, will awake to a full sense of the 
duty they owe to themselves and to South- 
ern Literature. I have not paid for a Nor- 
thern Periodical or Newspaper for twelve 
years—{and we are always paying subscri- 
bers)—the antipathy I have felt for the 
tone of Northern publications, is of long 
standing, and has continued to grow with 
age; when the ‘ Messenger’ was reduced 
in price, I verily thonght that the subscri- 
bers to Northern periodicals will now be 
left without excuse, but it was not so, our 
beautiful sunny South was still tied to the 
wheels of Northern publishers ; I trust that 
the Literary bonds will fall with the poli- 
tical ones, and that henceforth we may have 
the patriotism to sustain our own litera- 
ture.” 

















